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THE PATROL OF THE MOUNTAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



A FAJMILY JAB. 



Ik the montli of October, in the year 
1776, there stood, on the eastern shore 
of Lake Ghamplain, near its southern 
terminusy one of the most el^^t farm 
houses to be found at that day, in aiXL 
the colony of Vermont, within whose 
borders this mansion was situated. 

It was reared upon the top of a gen- 
tle slope, that ran back from the waters 
of the lake, of whose bosom it com- 
manded a yiew of many miles in extent. 
Far away in its rear could be seen field 
after field, that had been cleared by 
the pioneers, and now proffered their 
smooth bosoms to the implements of the 
husbandman's toil. 

This house was built after the pre- 
vailing English manner, and presented 
to the eye a succession of snug and 
small apartments, which were arranged 
with more regard to beauty and con- 
trast, than to architectural rules. Its 
height, 'm no part, exceeded a single 
story, and it was approached by a 
broad flight of steps from every side. 

AH round the roof ran a sort of 
promenade, walk, or piazza, the outside 
Bi:pTOunded by a tasteful wooden rail- 
ing, and provided with scats, whence 
a view of uncommon beauty could be 
obtained. This promenade was m part 



supported by a range of pillars, which 
were completely hidden from view, in 
the autumn and bummer, by the wood* 
biAes and honey«uckle that encircled 
them. 

A graveled walk, hedged in by rows 
of most beautiful shrubs and flowers, 
led down the hill-side to the shore of 
the lake, where a rough wooden dock 
had been built, for the accommodation 
of several small sail-boats, filled with 
fishing-tackle, and implements for other 
sports, which were usuisdly secured 
there. ;' 

At the distance of a mile, to the 
south, could be seen the spire of a 
church, and the top of a tall pole, from 
which wa^ floating the proud banner 
of England. This denoted the settle- 
ment of Shoreham, containing some 
three or four hundred inhabitants, 
many of whom had espoused the cause 
of the king and the parliament. 

Towards the hour of sunset, on a 
fine bright day in the month of Octo- 
ber, as before said, an old man, appa- 
rently about sixty years of age, yet firm 
and erect, and hardy-looking, was seat- 
ed upon the promenade we have de- 
scribed, and, with a spy-glass, was in- 
tently looking over the placid bosom 
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of the lake, as if in the expectation of 
discorering some desired object. 

He repeatedly swept the whole ex- 
panse of the lake with his glass, but, at 
last, as a scowl of diBappointment set- 
tled on his hoary forehead, and drew 
down the coinera of his proud mouth, 
he laid his glass upon the seat beside 
him, and, folding his arms upon his 
breast, he exclaimed aloud, and in a 
sharp and querulous voice : 

" Not come yet ! Can it be possible 
that the British navy contains an officer 
so cowardly, as to refuse the challenge 
of a few hot-headed rebels, without 
arms or dbcipline ?" 

There was no one present to answer 
this interrogatory, and the old man 
arose from his seat, and paced the pro- 
mamde backwards and forwards with 
an unpatient step. 

After a time, he returned to his seat, 
and resuming his instrument, looked 
out upon the lake again. Again he 
was disappointed, for he closed the 
glass with great violence, and, descend- 
ing to the ground, he followed a httle 
paili that led to the rear of the house, 
and, finally, to a garden for culinary 
vegetables, in which an aged negro 
was at work. 

"Jack!" cried the old man, as he 
approached the fence that separated 
the garden from the lawn ; " has Hen- 
ry returned from his hunting excursion 
yet?" 

The old negro looked up, and, lean- 
ing upon the handle of his spade, he 
asked : — 

•'Who dat call ole Jack?" 

" Me! you stupid son of midnight!" 
shouted the old man, whose temper was 
highly excited, 

" Well, wat you want of me ?" asked 
the negro, turning his dimmed eyes in 
the direction of the old man. 

" I want to know if ray son Henry 



has returned from his hunting expe- 
dition ?" 

"Guess notl Old Jack haVt seen 
'em !" 

"The devil!" muttered the old man, 
turning upon his heel, and walking to- 
ward the front of the house; ^Uhia 
young man of mine will soon find other 
game to hunt, if Carleton grants my re- 
quest. If I can once get him on board 
of the fleet, and away from that devil 
in petticoats. Miss Clara Marion, I shall 
make as good a king's man of him, as 
was ever produced in these rebellious 
colonies I" 

He ascended the stairs that led to 
the ]N:omenade, but before he had 
reached the seat he had previously oc- 
cupied, the heavy report of a gun 
boomed over the surface of the lake, 
and echoed far and wide amidst the sur- 
rounding hills. 

' " There they are ! there they are !" 
cried the old man, mcreasmg his speed, 
and rushing eagerly to the piazza. 

The frown fled from his brow, and a 
smile ht up his eyes, as he hastened to 
his seat. 

"Ah! a most glorkfos sight!" he 
exclaimed, as he looked out upon the 
water. " There is the blessed banner of 
the king, and there floats a specimen 
of batteries that command the world !" 

Some three miles from the shc»*e, ad- 
vancing toward it cautiously and slowly, 
the old man descried a schooner, which-, 
his eye at once saw was armed to the 
teeth ; but few of her sails were set, and 
she moved as proudly and as slowly 
through the rippling waves, as a queen 
in the midst of her subjects. The flag 
of Great Britain floated at her mast-i 
head, and as the old man turned hia 
glass upon her, a wreath of smoke was- 
encircling her bows, and, in a moment/ 
another report broke the stillness that 
r^gned around. 
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•• I wonder where Arnold is ruyw P" 
cried the old man, with childish delight. 
** Why don't he make his appearance ? 
By the Lord ! it is a most capital time 
for a fight, for the lake is as still and 
quiet as a sleeping infant !" 

The schooner approached to within a 

:mile or so of the shore, when her sails 

• 

'were furled, and her anchor dropped. 
At this juncture another sail appeared 
m view, and the watcher upon the 
piazza exclaimed : 

i ** If that is only Arnold, how I shall 
rejoice !" 

The glass was turned upon it, as it 
moved up to the position occupied by 
the one at anchor, and the old man, 
catching a glimpse of the flag she bore> 

cried: 

" God bless me ! she's a Johnny Bull, 
too, and just behind her are three more ! 
It's the fleet I" 

One after the other, and, ran^ng 
themselves in a line, the schooners drew 
up and anchored. Their riggings were 
soon after filled with men, and then a 
boat was lowered into the water, which, 
after receiving a couple of passengers, 
steered for the shore, in the direction 
of the house. 

The old man dropped his glass, and 
exclaimed : 

'' It is Carleton, as true as I live, and 
he is about paying me a visit. Now I 
may hope to succeed !" 

He descended to the ground, and 
hastened to the little dock, at the foot 
of the slope. Here he seated himself 
upon a stick of timber, and, with a vary- 
ing coomtenance, watched the approach 
of the boat. 

Impelled by twelve long oars, at 
which stalwart arms were working, the 
l^t shot through the waters with the 
velocity of a race horse. The bright 
foam laved her delicately-roomded bows, 
^and a bright streak, flecked with glitter- 1 



ing bubbles, could be distinguished fisur 
in her rear. 

"It is Carleton! It is Carleton T 
said the old man, when he could dis- 
tinguish the faces of those in the boat ; 
" that Henry, with his accustomed stub* 
bomness, is still absent !" 

Presently the boat reached the little 
dock, and Carleton, the governor of the 
Canadian provinces, and an officer of 
marines, landed. The old man received 
them with the utmost deference and cor- ' 
diaUty, and, after the customary inqui- 
ries and congratulations had passed, he . 
accompanied them to his house. 

The servants were immediately busied 
in makmg preparations for an entertain- 
ment, and the old man, after seating his 
guests in a neat Uttle parlor, that fur- 
nished them with a view of the vessels 
at anchor, produced a supply of wine» 
under the generous influences of which, 
the conversation socm commenced. . 

The old man showed himself a most 
skilful politician, for he never made 
mentioh of matters that were nearest 
his heart, giving the wine ample time 
to work its customary effects. Carle- 
ton showed himself espedally fond of 
the invigorating beverage, and was the 
first to evince symptoms of its great 
and acknowledged social powers. 

".Major Robinson!" said he, turn- 
ing toward his host, " this wine is of a 
most excellent flavor, and is well wor- 
thy, in this land, of a substantial sub- 
ject of the king !" 

" I am flattered by your good opin- 
ion of it," said the old man, " and am ' 
happy that it suits your taste." 

"By the way," said Carleton, ab- 
ruptly turning the conversation, "in 
your last letter to me, Major, you men- 
tioned something about a situation for 
your son. Did you not ?" 

" I did, most certfunly !" 

" Well, I considered tiie matter duly^ 
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«^ myself and my fiends have como 
to the concluaon that such men as you 
9^, stani^ch and unyielding loyalkts, 
wlio live in the midst of rebelliou and 
pernicious influences, should be both 
sitreDgthened and rewarded. I have 
secured a place for your son, and no 
contemptible one either ! I have come 
here to-day on purpose to announce 
the fact to you I" 

" Indeed !" cried the old man, whilst 
every feature gave evidence of the high- 
est satisfaction; ''you have4aid me 
under the greatest possible obliga- 
tions." 

" Not at ^ !" said Carleton. " We 
\ are, on the contrary, under the greatest 
obSgations to you. A man that volun- 
tarily surrenders his only child to the 
service of hjs country, is indeed a pat- 
riot," 

*' May I ask ifhat employment you 
will ^e him ?" 

*' Certainly. I shall give him a lieu- 
tenant's commission under my friend 
here. Colonel St. Leger." 

" In the MariniB service ?" 

" No. The Colonel's men; or rather 
a pa^ of them» are doing the duty of 
marines just now, until we drive this 
madman^ Arnold, off the lake ; then 
they return to land service again.*'* 

''I am tmder the greatest obliga- 
tions," replied the old man. '' My 
800, juat now, is out upon the hills, but 
he will return ere long, and shall be 
duly informed of his good fortune." 

** He will have but little time to pre- 
pare hinu^lf for his' new vocation, for 
the season is well advanced, and ope- 
rations in this quarter must soon be 
brought to a close." 

** He will re^we but a few days," 
replied the old man, " Then he shall 
enter at once upcm his duties." 

" In the mean, time," replied Carle- 
to^^ '' he cai) cruise with us, in seftrc^ 



of the rebel fleet. Beport says that he 
is well acquabted with the bays and 
inlets of the Vermont shore." 

" He is indeed !" said the old mai^ ; 
** and for the matter of that, of the 
other shore too. He has traversed 
them a thousand times, I dare say, af- 
ter fish and game." 

'' He is fond of sporting, then ?" 

" Excessively." 

" And, as a matter of course, fond 
of danger," continued the governor; 
** for I never knew it otherwise, with a 
sportsman." 

'' He is fond of adventure, I am free 
to say," replied the father; "and I 
have never heard his courage doubt- 
ed." 

" And will make a good soldier, I 
will wager !" cried the governor. " Give 
me your bear-hunting, salmcm-fishing, 
unpolished son of the mountain for a 
man to follow war. They have both 
the nerve and the substance, and can 
be relied on !" 

Colonel St. Leger fully comcided in 
this opinion, but it was through the in- 
fluence of the wine that he did so. Like 
all the officers of the British army, he 
entertamed the most profound contempt 
for the uncouth and undiBciplined pro- 
vincials. He was a drawing-room sol- 
dier. That is to say, as soon as his 
tutor discovered that his beard had 
commenced growing, his father had 
purchased him an infantry commission. 

During this conversation, the sun 
had gone down, and the darkness had 
come. Signal lights were burning in 
the rigging of the flag ship of the 
squadron, and the evening gun had 
been discharged, both from the ren- 
dezvous at Shoreham and on board the 
vessels, and slill Henry Bobinscm, the 
old man's son, had not made his ap- • 
pearance. 

The banquet, for such in fact it was^ 
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WBB axmoiinoed, and Major BobiiiaQii 
aadhiAgqesta sat down to a table load- 
ed with all tlie delicaciea and substan- 
tials that the country could produce, 
and the skill of the cook could pre- 
parei 

The meal pasipd off pleaaantly to 
Carleton and St. Legor, bat the old 
man was ia a fever of excitement^ on 
account of his son's absence. For va* 
rious reasons, which the reader will 
understand as he progresses, he. desired 
his presence, during the tarry of his 
guests. 

Food was despatched to the boats» 



for the use of the crew who had rowed 
his excellency to the riiore, and who 
were waidng his disposition to retom. 
1^ parlor was again occupied until the 
clock struck ten, when Carleton de* 
daied that he could tarry no kngw, 
but would return the. next day, when 
the young man would undoubtedly be 
at home, to listen to the history of hb 
new vocation. 

The guests accordingly departed to 
the fleet, and the old man returned to 
his parlor, completely enraged by his 
son's prolonged and imusual absence. 



CHAPTBB IL 

ak intbbvibw in a mountain cottagb. 



Some half a mile eastward of the 
village of Shoreham, a rough and rug- 
ged mountain commenced its ascent. 
Its sides, with the exception of an un* 
finished road* that wound its zig-zag 
way to the summit, were left in a state 
of natural wildness, but immediately 
on the top of the eminence, a tract (k 
table land, of some hundred acres in 
extant, was cleared for the purposes of 
the husbandman, and produced, in gra- 
tifying abundance, the. fruits oi the 
eairth. A beautiful cottage, of log;s to 
be sure, was built upon the very brow 
of the mountain, and the necessary out- 
boildii^ for the purposes of a thrifty 
£uTD^, were clustered m its rear. 
^ The cottage was the residence of 
John Marion, an eccentric, but thrifty 
widower, and his daughter Clara. He 
attended closely and untiringly to the 
concerns of his farm, whilBt his daugh- 
ter^ vrith all the accomplishments of a 



staid matron, predded over his house- 
hold affairs. 

In the aftemo<m of the day mention- 
ed in the previous chapter, Henry 
Robinson, the son of the old man at 
whose house Carleton and St. Leger 
had supped, armed with a rifle, and 
equipped vHith the implements of a 
practised and skilful hunter, toiled up 
the rough and uneven path that led tQ 
John Marion's cottage, and at last a^ 
rived at the door. The farmer was ab- 
sent, in the pi^rsmt of his daily duties 
but the feir-haired daughter was at 
home, and received the young man with 
a smile of unaffected welcome that a 
courtier mi^ht envy. 

The sun of an unusually hot and 
sultry season had not yet lost Its pow* 
errand when Henry Bobmson seated 
himself hi the little trelHsed porch that 
stood before the door of thet cottage, 
I the perspiration stood atd upon his 
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forehead^ and his cheeks and eyes 
glowed with the exercise he had tak^i, 
although for many years he had heen 
innred to the toil of the mountain 
chase. 

Fairer looking bdngs than Hairy 
Bobinson, and Clara Marion, are sel- 
iom met with. He was tall, above the 
ordinary height, finely proportioned, 
with features of extreme beauty and 
finicji, yet masculine and decisive in 
every %ht. Although entirely unused 
to the field and the camp, in a martial 
sense, there was deddedly a command^ 
ing and military look about him. His 
manners were graceful and easy, and 
in his conversation and deportment with 
his fair companion, there was a touch 
of tenderness in his tone and manner. 
That he was her lover, it needed no 
second glance to tell. 

The form and features of Clara were 
as completely sylph-like and feminine 
as her companion's were bold and 
manly. Her bright, fair hair was part- 
ed over ^ full, smooth forehead, not 
remarkable for its hdght, but as pure 
and white as the mountain snow. Her 
eyes were blue, but so deep and dark 
was the color, that it required a close 
examination to assure the beholder that 
they were not black. Her form was 
very slight and small, yet every gesture 
and movement was full of grace and 
loveliness. Her step was light and 
elastic ; and she glided about the rustic 
cottage, in the pursuance of her mani- 
fold charges, with the noiselessness and 
grace of a fiEUiy. 

Henry seated himself in the portico, 
as we have said before, and the quick 
eye of his mistress at once detected 
that something melancholy preyed upon 
his spirits, and made him sad. She 
peifoxmed her accustomed duties with 
more than iisual celerity, and then tak- 
ing a basket^ containing some half-made 



garments, she seated herself beside 
hhn, and busied herself with her nee- 
dle ; yet from time to time she cast an 
anxious glance upon his dejected and 
troubled features. He made no men- 
tion of the cares that oppressed him, 
and at last she was forced' to ask the 
cause of his sorrow. 

There is a resistless power in the ten^- 
der and inquiring tones of the female 
voice, that goes directly to the heart, 
and Henry felt himself compelled to 
answer her questions. 

** My father grows ynore importunate 
every day," said the young man ; " and 
has even written to Carleton concerning 
me. I am confident that the line he is 
pursuing with regard to me will lead to 
an open rupture between us, and as a 
consequence, to my banishment from 
home, for I cannot, and wUl not, take 
up arms against my country.^' 

*' Your situation is indeed a painful 
one," said the girl, in a low, sweet 
voice, "and I sympathise with you. 
Filial love upon one hand, and love of 
country upon the other, are powerful 
passions to contend with, I am aware." 
"True enough," replied Henry. — 
"Tet, in espousing the cause of my 
country, I cannot see wherein I fail in 
filial love. If I choose to war against 
the king, I do not war against my fa- 
ther. We only differ in opimon, and 
shall not come in personal contact." 

"Still, I suppose he thmks he has a 
right to direct your mind, and that you 
are in duty bound to obey him ?" 

" He does ; but that right was never 
given to man! I cannot control my 
convictions myself. If I would, I can- 
not be a royalist, for every feeling of 
my heart revolts at the idea 1" 

" Can you not effect a oompromise 
with him? Will he not permit you to 
remain neutral, taking no part in the 
contest? That would be a reasonable 
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manner in wUcli to settle your unhap- 
py differences, and a fair one." 

'* Alas !" said the youth, shaking his 
head, despondingly, ''I have offered 
him that, although my conscience re- 
proved me for doing so, and he refused 
it" 

" What, then, is his desire ?" 

*' That I should enter the service of 
the king at once." 

"But surely he will relax, will he 
not, when he finds that you will not do 

80?" 

'* Not a hair ! I know him too well 
to hope for that He will drive me 
from home, an outcast, and with his 
curse." 

'* And I will receive you with a bless- 
ing 1" exclaimed a deep voice outside 
the portico, and in a moment after, 
John Marion stood before the blushing 
lovers 1 

" My home shall be your home, and 
my hearth and fireside your hearth and 
fireside," he continued. ''You ^re 
right, Henry Robinson, in your deter- 
mination. Ko man has the right to at- 
tempt to control your conscience, which 
is a matter between yourself and your 
God. Your country needs your ser- 
vices; let her have them, now, while 
she is bleeding in every pore." 

"That is my desire," said Henry; 
" and but for the unfortimate preference 
of my father for the cause of the king, 
I should have offered my services long 

•go* 

"Know you not, young man!" ex- 
claimed John Marion, solemnly, " know 
you not that, in this dark day, the 
rules and regulations that have govern- 
ed men for years are destroyed, and 
that the human mind is devising new 
rules and gpverments for itself ! Know 
you not that this revolution, that shakes 
the civilized world to its centre, is not a 
hot and hasty ebnlUtion of overheated 



physical passions, but that it is the re- 
sistless working of the human mind. 
Be not so blind as to attempt a resist- 
ance to the promptings of your heart ; 
but, leaving the consequences with. 
God, resolve to follow the path pointed^ 
out by the finger of your destiny !" 

There was something solemnly im- 
pressive in the tones and gestures of 
the excited whig, and Henry Robinson 
felt a kind of awe as he regarded him. 
He did not, therefore, answer him. 

"Who shall dare to say," he con- 
tinued," that the God of battles is not 
with us? Who but He nerved our 
arms at Lexington and Bunker Hill? 
Who but He has rendered the name of 
Liberty all-powerful as a rallying cry, 
and raised up so suddenly such a host 
of orators and statesmen, as are, even 
now, astonishing the world with a dis- 
play of their godlike abilities ? Who 
incites the youth to leave the comforts 
of the happy home for the hardships 
of the camp ? Who transforms the 
beardless boy, full of love and pleas- 
ure, into the stem, unyielding warrior, 
wielding his glittering blade, and point- 
ing his unerring firelock into the hottest 
of the battle ? Who, I ask, but that 
God, in whose hands are the destinies 
of the world ! Therefore, I warn you 
not to resist your convictions again, but 
to come out at once and enroll your 
name upon the list already recorded in 
the enduring book of immortality !" 

" Where can I enlist ?" asked Henry, 
moved by tlbe wild eloquence of hig 
singular friend. " Where can I apply , 
for employment ?" 

" There is no difficulty in obtainii^ ] 
employment, and that, too, of an honor- 
able description." 

" Tell toe, where ?" 

" AmoTd needs men. You know, <tf 
course, that St. Johns has vomited 
forth its hostile fleet, and that Arnold 
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is prepanng to meet them, and dispute 
il^e important mastery of Champlaio. 
He looks for men more than vessels.** 

" Where are his vessels ?** 

'* On the opposite side, in a snug lit- 
> bay." 

** I will return to my home at once, 
Ad inform my father of my resolution, 
^en, I will prepare myself, and depart 
!>r the battle. I feel ih»t I ought to 
rait no longer.** 

"Return not yet,'* said John Marion. 
* This day your father*s house will con- 
tain the emissaries of the king, and 
rour presence might work to your in- 

"What do you mean?" said the 
young man. 

" The ffeet of England is upon the 
lake. They are bearing down froiQ 
Carleton*s winter quarters^ ^d, of 
course, will visit one so determined in 
his loyalty as your father." 

"You must be mistaken," replied 
Henry. "But yesterday I was upon 
the lake for several miles north and 
west, and I saw not so much as a fish- 
ennan's boat.'* 

"I am not mistaken," exclaimed 
John Marion, solemnly. " I have been 
wained that the foe was abroad, by 
one who never deceives. He is even 
now in the village, soliciting the true to 
hasten to Arnold's relief. I shall go 
myself, and so will many others." 

"Yon go, father!" cried Clorfti in 
the greatest alarm. 

«'4re go! To be sure I shall go I" 
exchimed John Marion, indignantly. 
" Do you tlunk I would urge my fellow 
men to a dangeir that I sh^ not shiure 
irfch them f* 

*'But you are an old, mm, f^lther^ 
and unfitted for the toils of war. There 
aie young me^ enough for ik^. einer- 

'^OUl Ah! Tqu. knp^ so Ktfte 



of the human heart, that I shall not 
reprove you." 

" But only think, father," urged the 
alarmed girl, as the tears filled her 
eyes ; " your departure leaves me alone 
and unprotected. What will become 
of me in these terrible times ?" 

"I do not leave you alone," sidd 
Marion, raising his eyes to heaven. 
" The God of Washington, Warren,, and 
Montgomery will be with you, and pro- 
tect you 1" 

" But the farm, father. The crops and 
the cattle. Surely they will be lost if 
you leave them." 

" Silence. 1" cried Marion, in a tone 
of more sternness than he had ever 
used before. " I tell you, girl^ that I 
would rather my crops should be blast- 
ed, and a murrain rest upon my flocks, 
than that they should be meted but for 
the support of the minions of the crown, 
and the barbarous hordes they have em- 
ployed against us. I am going to defend 
them, with my Hfe, if need require it.** 

Clara saw how utterly vain wo\Jd be 
all attempts at dissuading her father 
from his purpose, and she remained si- 
lent. Marion turned to Henry, and 
said: 

"Tarry here with Clara until the 
darkness, then you shall see one who 
has the necessary authority fbr fur- 
nishing employment. He will instruct 
you in all that you wish to be inform- 
ed. As for myself, I must descend 
the moimtain, to talk with my neigh- 
bors and friends, and arrange my af- 
fairs before I depart. You will not 
regret the step, and remember that I 
told you so." 

AsidiQ from his real desire to ent^ 
the service of his country, this arrange- 
ment, was pleasing to Henry BiobinsoUa 
lot it presented him an opportunity of 
passing several hours in the. company 
of 1^ bebved. He joyfully accepted 
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the proposal, and enreased lus deter- 
nvmation to John ManoQ. 

"It is veil," said the staunch Whig; 
and he immediately busied Imqself in 
preparing for his departure. In less 
tjh^Q half an hour he quitted the little 
cottage, and with hasty steps descend- 
ed the rugged mountain road, toward 
the village of Shorehani. 

In the company of his mistress,, the 
time passed rapidly away to Henry 
Bobinson; and, indeed, he paid no 
heed to it, until he heard the booming 
of the guns, that announced the pr^- 
encp of the British fleet upon the lake. 
Then he hastily arose from his seat, 
and wandered about the mountain, in 
a vain endeavor to obtain a view of the 
hostile armament that had made its 
appearance near the shore. He re- 
turned to the cottage, and as the shad- 
ows of the trees deepened and length- 
ened, he turned frequently to the rough 
road, expecting to see the returning 
figure of his friend, John Marion. 

But the time passed away, and the 
old-fashioned clock in one comer of the 
room in which he sat, denoted the hour 
of nine o'clock, before Marion's foot- 
steps were heard in the portico. When 
be came, he was not alcHie, but was 
accompanied by a man whose coimte- 
nance was not familiar to the young 
man. 

The frugal supper had long been 
prepared by Clara, and Marion and his 
friend sat down to partake of it, with 
appetites that seemed to have be^ 
sharpened by exercise. When they 
had satisfied their hunger, and whilst 
Clara was removing the fragments that 
ihey had spared, the former turned to 
hk young friend, and said : 

" Tins is the n^an to whom I alluded 
in my discourse with you this after- 



quamted with Captain La Bue^ of tbd 
Continental Army." 

The usual salutations were passed 
between Captain La Rue a^d the young 
man, and Marion said : 

** You are exactly the man we wan( 
in the present emergency, Henry Rob- 
inson ; the very man. You are already 
an expert sailor, and are perfectly ac- 
quaintisd with Champlain, from end to 
end, and irom, shore to shore. If you 
have concluded to do your duty, aod 
hesitate no longer, you shall have a 
post of honor and responsibility. Thia 
very night you shall be made pilot to 
the American squadron !" 

" I have determined to do my duty," 
replied Henry; "yet I am determmed 
to inform my father of the fact. I 
shall not leave him clandestinely,, \m\ 
shall take my leave as I ought." 

''Surely. Go not tp the camp of 
Liberty like a thief in the night,. Henrys 
but go as a man who has weighed the 
consequences, and determined careful- 
ly. See your father, by all means.*' 

" May I inform Arnold that we have 
secured your assistance ?" asked Cap- 
tain La Rue. 

" You may !" replied Henry. 

" When will you join us ?" 

" To-morrow night !" 

"Spoken well, and wisely! Give 
me your hand now, Henry," said John 
Marion. " I see that you are not one 
to disappoint the high expectations I 
have cherished in regard to you.** f. 

" The young man cannot tell the joy 
he gives me, or the hiizzas that will 
wake the drowsy shores when I inform ' 
our gallant little squadron that we 
have obtabed a pilot !" said the Cap« ' 

tain. i 

» 

"It is not for the huzzas of the sol<? 
diers, nor yet for the gratitude of the 
officers, that I have be^n led to take 



noon, Henry. Let me make you ac- 1 this step/* sud Hefliy. " It is merely 
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because my heart tells me that it is my 
duty." 

''Those are the motives that make 
our little army irresistible. With us, 
.fighting is a moral principle, not a 
•trade !" said the Captain. 

"Where shall I find your rendez- 
vous?" asked the young man. 

** Meet me here/' said the Captain. 
*' Our worthy friend, Marion, has said 
something against entering the camp 
like a thief at night, yet I fear you 
. Trill be obliged to make your entrance 
there when the darkness covers both 
the earth and the water. I have a 
boat, and a crew secreted near Shore- 
ham, and will act as your guide." 

" And I, Henry Robinson, shall act 
as your companion. We will go to- 
gether, and share the danger like bro- 
thers." 

" Whilst I admire your devotion to 
your country," said Henry, "I must 
object to your proposed enlistment 
As your daughter very justly remark- 
ed to you, you are an old man, and 
unfitted for the perils of a camp. She 
needs your presence and protection, 
and in case any accident should befall 
you, she will be truly alone ia the 
world. Believe me, my good friend, 
there are young men enough to fight 
the ba,ttles of freedom, and to them 
should be left the labor of the con- 
test." 

" Say no more, if you would not in- 
cur my displeasure. I mil enter this 
holy war. My heart is young, and 
pants for the battle, and I have com- 
mitted my daughter to the care of 
God. If she has not confidence in his 
protection, she b unworthy of the name 
of woman ! I will go, and with my 
own hand assist the downfall of the 
Briton !" 

" If you will not be persuaded, then, 
may Ood prosper you !" said the young 



man. " Yet I must say, that I wish 
your mind were diflferently mclined. 
For myself, I must seek my home, but 
to-morrow night I will again be here." 

"Then I will meet you!" replied 
Captain La Rue. "Several of our 
friends from Shoreham, will accompa- 
ny us." 

Henry left the little^ cottage, and 
shouldering his rifle, started for his 
home. He had barely gained the open- 
ing of the road, a few feet from the 
cottage porch, when ha heard a light 
footstep behind him, and turning, he 
saw Clara Marion approaching with a 
tearful face, and outstretched arms. 

" Henry ! dear Henry !" she exclaim- 
ed, as she fell into hb extended arms, 
" promise me that you will watch over 
my father in the hour of the battle, for 
he b rash and unthmking !" 

" Clara !" cried the young man, in a 
tone slightly reproachful ; " could you 
doubt my interest in hb welfare ?" 

" No, no !" repUed the girl. " I did 
not doubt that Henry, but you cannot 
tell, how the idea of hb absence afiOicts 
me. In case of hb death, I should in- 
deed be an orphan !" 

" Fear not," repUed Henry, afifecting 
a confidence that he did not feel. Many 
go to the war, who do not die upon the 
field of battle. Tour father may be 
one of the number." 

The lovers conversed for some time 
and seemed to dread the moment <^ 
separation, as if fearful it would be the 
last. Henry finally departed, and 
Clara, with a sorrowing breast, return- 
ed to the cottage. 

It was nearly an hour after the de- 
parture of Carleton and St. Leger, 
that Henry entered hb father's house. 
The old man was yet fuming in the 
little parlor, and the momeht he heard 
hb son's footsteps in the hall, he open 
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id the door» and called him to his pre- 
•ence. 

Hemy entered, and seated himself in 
a chair. He felt that the decisive hour 
had arrived; and with a great effort, he 
aenred his heart for its paiofi^ task. 
I '' Why will you so obstinately follow 
the bent, the determination of your 
own mind, my son," said the old man ; 
*' when you know it is so very displeas- 
ing to me!" 

" To what do you refer, father ?" 

« Why in the devil's name are you 
upon the hills with your gun, all the 
day and part of the night, when you so 
seldom succeed in procuring game ?" 

" The excitement is the same, whether 
I obtain game or not;" replied the 
young man. '* I am sure, however, 
that I am as successful as the most of 
the young men who follow the chase." 

'<That may be;" said the old man; 
** yet I wish you would remain more at 
home. Your absence this day has 
been a bitter disappointment to me. A 
bitter disappointment indeed t" 

« How so ?" 

"You are not ignorant, I suppose, 
of the fact that I have been using all 
my influence to secure you an honora- 
ble and profitable office in the service 
of the king. I am opposed to idleness 
in a youug man. To day I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine wish- 
es, and if you had been here, you might 
ait this moment, possess a lieutenant'^ 
commission, under Colonel St. Leger 1" 

«* Indeed 1" 

" Certainly ; and I think it a more 
justifying prize than wearied Umbs and 
an empty game pouch. I was com- 
pelled to exhaust my ingenuity in in- 
venting excuses for you !" 
You were very kind," 
To-mc»rr6w my friends will visit me 
again, and I hope you will honor us 
with your society." 
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<' May I ask who are your friends, to 
whom you allude ?" 

" CertahJy. Have I not told you }" 

"No." 

'* Governor Carleton and Colonel St* 
Leger. They have been here to-day, 
but on account of your absence they 
are ccHnpelled to call again to-morrow. 
You should have been here to-day I" 

" What do the gentlemen require of 
me ?" 

"The acceptance of your commis- 
sion. Beside that, I presume they 
want to look at you. Perhaps they 
want to test some of your qualifications 
for office. It would be natural you 
know ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so. For instance, 
persons buying a horse, wish to look at 
his limbs, paces, and so forth 1" 
, " What do you mean, sir ?" 

'* Father ; I shall be plain with you. 
I am much pained to think that you 
and me differ so essentially upon poli- 
tical subjects, but yet I am guided by 
my honest convictions, and presume 
you are. I do not seek ,to alter your 
opinions, and shall not permit an inter- 
ference with my own !*' 
Explain yourself, sir !" 
I am a whig 1" 

'<Whigl So is the devil a whig I 
He was always a whig, and I'd bet my 
existence, that if the thing could be 
tested, hell itself would turn out to be 
a whig borough!" 

"There is no use of becoming ex* 
cited about the matter;" replied the 
youth ; '* none in the leae^t, I am per- 
fectly cool J" 

"Cool!" roared the old mBsu 
" Cool I yes, sir ; you are as cool as a 
successfol thief. You are most cursed 
cool, upon my honor. You are a coOl 
whig, I suppose !" 

" I am a whig, heart and soul I" 

** What the devil do I care for that» 
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rilr r said tbe old man furiauBly* ""'l 
do not care the snap of ihjr fnger^ rff, 
fdfjroa or ytndr whigj^ry^ Ko bit, not 

one d ^n! You are my son, and 

Atak Odd yott liftre not yet afiirtd at 
tlie Bge of twenty-one T 

«* I admit it, and niiat then?" 
''Whftt then?'* said the old ma&j 
trembfing wiUi ntg^. ^^TK^t then, 
fra YBgaboBd? You will ob^ Iny 
commands. You are under my con-^ 
trol I Th^4 u^t tkmf* 
•* What are your cOmma&dd ? " 
«*Thftt yoa abandon at oftc6^ liiese 
ueiBsmA whig lidtidns, and liec^pt of 
llie GPOttunifiinon that wiU be jnhoffered 
you to-morrow !" 
•* I cannot." 

*» Bti I say you shall, md d-— ^n 
me, I mill be obeyed. This asdhmid 
obstinacy comeft form yom* intimacy 
with that little Claiia Mari(A, th^ kifer- 
str • 



''Holdi" exclaimed Henry, in a 
toice of thunder. Say no more ! Lis-> 
ten to me I Reason and persuasion, 
ate alike in tain, as applied to you. I 
am satisfied that my country is in the 
right. That she needs, and is entitled 
to the services of all her sons> 1 also 
believe; and let the consequences be 
what they may, she shall have mine V* 

*' Then you will not accept of Oarle- 
ton's c(Hnmissi6n V 

" I positively will hot." 

" Then listen tome/ You shall hot 
abide another night beneath icny roof. 
You may go iat once ainongdt those 
whom you prefer to in&, and remember 
that my curse goes with you ! When 
this ill-contrived rebeUion is crushed, 
remeiaber that yOtt have no abiding 
fhuCfi with me, for the decision of this 
night is final. I solemnly swear, that 
I would rather bestow my proper- 
ty upon the most degraded and base 
fit Good's ereatorei^y thali upon a son, 



wko win act in ddbmee of my {ddaitoM^ 
as you seem determined to do. IS^^ 
penny froih me^ sir. Not eren m «ior* 
»el of food r' 

''I am pirepared for all this!" t^ 
plied Henry> though his father's Vbsol^ 
guage pierced his heart like a knife. ''M 
am willmg, if you determine it to be 9^ 
to go forth to-night, and accept of yottt^ 
cm-se as a patrimony^ I bate tid^ 
made up my mind to this st^p haistUy^ 
and with(nit reflection. Did t not con- 
sider it my most solemn duty; I Would 
neter tlisobey yo]^. In afi my past !ife| 
wilii tiie exceptiott oi this bhe vhAfHomt 
I have been to you a dutiftd son^ and H 
does appear to me, that I might be tor» 
given this one offence !" 

" Never !" icried the old mati, teh^^ 
mently; "never! May you live to 
mourn in ashes the false step you are 
now taking. Any sane man can fore- 
tell your doom. If you do not perish 
in some miserable battle, which inay 
God grant, you will most assuredly die 
upon the scaffold. This pitiable rebel- 
lion will be crushed in a short time, and 
its aiders and abbettors justly con- 
demned to ignominy and death. I 
would not, so help me God, raise sd 
milch as a finget, to preserve you from 
the halter !" . 

** Say no more !" cried Henry, " else 
you track my heart to curse you in turtt, 
which I would not willingly do. Per-' 
mit me to bid you farewell, and to wish 
you many favors from the corrupt and 
unjust monarch you are determined 
to serve, at the expense of your own 
flesh and blood !" 

With a proud step, and a flushing 
eye, Henry Robinson left the room, 
seized his rifle, and left the mansion, 
leaving his father standing in the mid- 
dle of the parlor floor, his breast torn 
by contending emotions. 

The old man heard th^ ec1i6 of hU 
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Ida's departbig feMilepfl, gnmk^ 
f aiHtermd fidtiKer, aittd ai last hebOoM 
hear tton no tncnre. When he knew 
that he had ^epaarted, he threw hitti- 
self into a chair, exclaiming, as a lew 
het teara rolled down bis fmrowed 
cheeks : 

«<So much for hopes thftt I hate 
eherished, hut to be blasted. So much 
fmr the idle day-dreams that hare 
amused my decMng years, only to 
vaaish now, and leAve me to gridf and 



tttoelmigl Woidd to God l^iiil tids 
headsttoi^ yotith had died b his infiA- 
cy, or at least before he could hate 
caused my heart such gnawing sorrow. 
I am robed and disgraced by his con- 
dttctr 

The old man continued his lamentti- 
tions for a long time, but finally he todf 
iip a lamp and retired to his bed, bti 
not to sleep. He dosed his eyes fa 
tain, slumber did not approach h^ 
eoueh. 



CHAPTER m. 

THB AMBRIOAN SQUADRON. 



Henrt Robinson left his father's 
house with his mind filled with grief. 
He hardly knew which way to direct 
his footsteps, but finally turned into a 
narrow path, that led to an out build- 
ing, used as a receptacle for carts and 
fanning utensils not in use. Into this 
building he crept, in order to pass the 
night, for the air was damp and chilly. 

He deplored his father's lumatural 
determination ; most bitterly, and dread- 
ed the idea of leaving the paternal man- 
sion, with a curse suspended over his 
head ; yet all the bitterness of his 
thoughts and the impleasantness of his 
i^tuation, could not shake his resolution 
of joming the army of freedom, and 
supporting the cause of his native land. 

Hope never deserts the heart, in the 
hour of trial, and the young man looked 
forward to the time when his father's 
anger should cool, and he be brought 
to repent of his rashness. Consoled 
by these flattering thoughts, and hav- 
hag also some dim views of ftttture glo- 
Ty and honor shadowed forth td hb 



mmd, he fell asleep upon a bundle of 
straw, and was not awakened until af- 
ter the sun was up. 

When he first emerged from his hum« 
ble resting place, he resolved to viidt 
lus father once mo:^, before taking his 
final departure, but a moment's reflec- 
tion, served to convince him, that the 
old man's anger had not yet cooled, 
and that an interview would only lead 
to a renewal of the painful altercations 
of the previous night. 

He therefore shouldered his rifle, ahd 
leisurely sauntered toward the village' 
of. Shoreham, intending to procure his 
breakfast at an inn, and then ascend 
the mountain, to the Httle cottage that 
contained the treasure of his heart. 

In spite of the stem resolution by 
which he was governed, Henry exp^ 
rienced feelings of acute pam, as he 
tamed away from his father's premise?. 
and remembered that he no longer p^ 
sessed a home. There is sometbilij; 
peculiarly painful in voluntarily sever- 
ing tiie ties that connect us to famOy 
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and friends, y^t Bach grief cannot com- 



pare with the poignant pangs attendant from hia eje, as if ashamed that it 



upon a forced and unavoidable depar- 
ture. 

Henry entered one of the little inna 
of the village, and after ordering his 
breakfast, he seated himself in an ob- 
scure comer of the room, to avoid the 
observation of the customers, who were 
constantly moving in and out. He had 
not long to wait, and after partaking 
slightly of the food offered him, he 
paid the charges, and departed for the 
stmimit of the mountain. Every step 
that he advanced toward the cottage, 
appeared to lighten the burthen of sor- 
row that oppressed his heart. 
« He found John Marion seated in the 
, little porch, busily engaged in cleaning 
up an old musket that had seen service 
in the old French war, whilst Clara, 
with a pale face and a heavy eye, was 
busy with the work of the kitchen. 

" Welcome to the hill, young man !" 
cried Marion, putting aside the rusty 
musket, and extending his hand ; " you 
are early to your appomtment, and that 
speaks well for your determination. I 
dislike a laggard, when important mat- 
ters are in hand." 

" I am indeed, early ;" replied Hen- 
ry ; " but it could not well be other- 
wise ; I was not inclined to ramble in 
the woods." . . 

^ Did you see your father last night ¥' 

** I did." 

*' Did you tell him your determioia- 
tio^ir 

" To be sure." 

« 

'*And the result?" asked Marion, 
in vain endeavoring to disguise the in- 
terest he felt in the reply. 

'* He drove me from his house with 
his cursOy as I expected ;" replied Hen- 
ry, with deep emotion. 

John Marion hung down his head, 
and Clara burst into tears. Henry 



turned Bade, and hastily dashed a drop 
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should be seen. Marion observed the 
movement^ and immediately exclaim- 
ed:— 

" Be not ashamed of such tears, Hen- 
ry Robinson, they are an honor to your 
heart. Men of bravery are always men 
of the finest feelings. Indeed your 
sacrifices for our cause are great, and 
you deserve a lai^er reward than you 
will ever obtain. Where did you tarry 
through the night?" 
In an out-building !" 
Why did you not come to the cot- 
tage ? Did I not tell you that my 
home should be your home, in case 
your father cast you off. Here you 
would have been joyfully received." 

^I should have availed myself of 
your offer, but it was very late when 
our interview closed, and I was weary. 
I assure you I felt no inconvenience 
from my resting place !" 

" Clara !" said the whig, turning to 
his daughter ; " get some breakfast for 
Henry, at once ; at all events you shall 
not fast, until you reach the American 
fleet." 

" There is no occasion for your trou- 
ble, for I breakfasted upon the way 
here. I stopped at one of the inns in 
the village." 

He was rewarded for this reply by 
a look of reproach from Clara, and a 
store of surprise from his kind-hearted 
friend. He, however, averted his eyes 
from their gaze, and passing into the 
portico, leaned his rifle in a comer, and 
seated himself near it. 

'^At what time shall we see our 
friend, the captain ?" he asked, as if 
anxious to direct the conversation from 
his troubles. 

** Not until the darkness. He is oblig- 
ed to use all caution in his movementa^ 
for he is known to the tones of the set- 
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tlement, and they would undoubtedly 
band bim over to tbe mercies of Carle- 
ton, if they could once secure his per- 
son. He moves in the night." 

" Of course he is aware of the pod- 
tion of the enemy's vessels, is he not?" 

" Surely. He knew of them long 
before you or me were informed that 
they had left St. Johns." 

" We must be careful to avoid their 
observations m our voyage to-night, for 
they will remain m their present posi- 
tion through the day, to judge from 
the information I derived last night." 

"Undoubtedly they will cruise in 
this region, until they meet Arnold ;" 
replied Marion. "That opporttmity 
will present itself to them, as soon as 
we secure a few more men." 

" Do you know anything of the 
amoimt of Arnold's forces ? The ene- 
my are certainly very strong." 

"The battle is not always to the 
strong, you remember. I have not ask- 
ed the captain of the amount of our 
force." 

John Marion labored at his musket, 
until it was repaired to his liking, and 
then he departed for the village again, 
statmg to his daughter and Henry, that 
he should not return until night-fall, 
when he should be accompanied by 
Captfdn La Rue and several recruits. 
Another opportunity was then present- 
ed to the young whig, of enjoying, un- 
interruptedly, the society of his mis- 
tress, before he left for an untried 
scene of strife and danger. 

These happy hours, like all other 
happy seasons in this world, passed 
away, and the darkness came. With 
it came John Marion, and the captain 
and some dozen recruits, who were on 
their way to join the fleet or the army. 
Clara had prepared a substantial sup- 
per for the expected guests, and after 

they had eateui they hastily prepared 
2 



themselves for the further journey that 
lay before them. 

At length the little band of noble 
souls were prepared for a march. John 
Marion shouldered his trusty olcl fire- 
lock, and mstructing his daughter how 
to manage his affairs during his ab- 
sence, he placed himself in the ranks, 
and declared himself in readiness to 
proceed. Clara wept upon his shoul- 
der, until it seemed that her heart 
would break, but the old whig rebuked 
her for her sorrow, and departed with 
a tearless eye for the lake shore. 

In order to avoid the observation of 
any prying eyes, they descended the 
moimtam in a direction opposite from 
the road, and by a path, that led them 
some rods in the rear of Major Kob- 
inson's residence, yet directly across 
his lands. This, by far the most per- 
ilous part of the journey, was passed in 
silence, and they reached the lake 
shore, at a little cove, some mile or 
more above the major's mansion, un- 
discovered. 

In this cove lay a large, but open 
boat, capable of contsuning some thirty 
or forty men. It was amply provided 
with oars, and a small mast, that could 
be raised, or lowered at pleasure, sup- 
ported a heavy three cornered sail, that 
materially lessened the labor of the 
navigation. This craft was hastily pre- 
pared for a voyage, and the little crew 
were soon afloat, and skimming the 
placid waters of the lake, with the wind 
fair, to waft them to their destmed port. 

The rudder was in the hands of 
Captain La Rue, and after the lights 
that glimmered in the rigging of the 
British fleet, had been left some two 
miles or more astern. Henry raised 
the little mast and sail, and their speed 
was itnaterially increased.'^ The objects 
on the shore soon became blended and 
confused, and at last| a dull streak. 
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like a lead^ cloud, was all that could 
be observed, to point out the land that 
held the treasures of the little band. 

Kear midnight the men suspended 
their labors at the oars, and the boat 
was left to the force of the sail alone. 
Henry Robinson and his companions 
wrapped themselves up in some can- 
vas, threw themselves into the bottom 
of their little craft, and slept soundly 
until daylight, leaving the captain and 
John Marion to manage their little 

craft. 
A quantity of provisions had been 

stored in the boat, to serve the men 
through the day, whilst the lake, upon 
whose bosom they were sailing, furnish- 
ed them with a beverage. When tlie 
sun went down that night, a low bank 
of dense fog could be discovered at 
a great distance beyond them, and 
Captain La Rue declared it to be the 
land upon the shore they sought. This 
announcement was gratifying, and the 
men labored at the oars with increased 
ardor. 

It was near morning,^ however, be- 
fore the fog bank was reached, and it 
proved to be what the captain had pre- 
dicted. Henry Robinson was aroused 
by the noise of making the boat fast, 
and he discovered that he was in the 
midst of sloops and schooners, and 
other vessels, apparently prepared for 
war. 

Early the next morning, he landed, 
and was conducted by tlie captain to 
the head quarters of Arnold, which 
was as yet upon the shore, the vessels 
not iKJing rigged for the purposes in- 
tended. 

" I am happy to see you, Mr. Robin- 
son ;" said Arnold, after he had con- 
vorso(l for some Ume with the captain^ 
in a private apartment of his log quar- 
ters. ** You are the very man we are 
in wan i of. Mpst of my men are en- 
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tirely unused to the water, and I con- 
fess that I am but an indifferent Mulor 
myself/' 

Henry bowed to these remarks, and 
iijriiold continued : — 

" I am mformed that you are well 
acquainted with the lake, its shores 
and bays V* 

I am, perfectly.'* 

Are you used to vessels ?'* 

'* Of aU kinds used upon these wa-> 
ters ;" replied the young man. 

" Just the man, and we can furnish 
you with immediate employment. We 
are busily engaged in riggmg one of our 
largest vessels, and the men make but 
sorry work of it. I place it imder your 
charge, and the captain may conduct 
you to your duty whenever you choose 
to commence." 

I am ready this moment." 
Wait, if you please. The captain 
states that the enemy's fleet is lying off 
near your father's house ?" 

" It is, I believe." 

" Do you know any thing about his 
force ?" 

*' 1 do not. He has some six or seven 
vessels of all sizes, and to judge from 
externals, they are well appointed." 

'' Is Carleton, himself, on board." 

"He is!" 

** By the gods !" exclaimed Arnold, 
leaping quickly from his chair; ''he 
is a prize worth securing. He is worth 
more to the king's cause in Canada, 
than a well appointed, well drilled army 
of ten thousand chosen nien. But for 
him, our late expedition would not 
have terminated so disastrously for us !" 

*' I was not aware that he was cele- 
brated as a soldier ?" replied Bobmson, 

** He is not a soldier. He is merely 
a commander, by virtue of his office, 
but he 18 a wily and far-seeing tacti- 
cian. I have never seen his equal.'* 

The captdbi conduct^ Robinson to 
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Uf dnliesy uid in tlie bustle and eir- 
oifeemeiit d hk vocation, he oessed to 
remember the^ scenes that had' led to 
his ezpnlsicm from his home, and Us 
mind became tranquil and happj. The 
greatest excitement pervaded the 
mmds of his associates, who, Kke him, 
were warring from principle, and all 
manifested the greatest desdre to get 
the vessels in order at once, that they 
might leave the shore, Uh meet their 
enemy. 

' Several days elapsed, after Henry*s 
arrival, before the vessels were declared 
to be m readiness. Then, when this 
announcement was made, the guns and 
ammunition were placed^ on board, 
amidst the shouts of the men, and the 
bright anticipations of the officers. 

Every thing was at last declared in 

readiness, and the little fleet stood out 

'from the shore, in pursuit of their foes. 

In the haste in which the vessels had 
been fitted out, many important and 
indispensable arrangements had been 
omitted, which was not discovered un- 
til the fleet had gained the broad bo- 
som of the lake. It having been as- 
certained that the enemy's vessels had 
left their anchorage, near Shoreham, 
and run up for St. Johns, it was de^ 
termined that they also should return 
to port, and refit, in order that they 
might be perfectly prepared for the 
expected engagement. 
1 Whilst the hostile squadrons wer^ 
thus employed, strange incidents were 
passing upon the Vermont shore. 

Shoreham, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, contained some two or three hun- 
dred inhabitants, many of whom were 
Royalists. Since the unsuccessful in- 
vasion of Canada by the troops under 
Arnold, Monlgomery, and Alien, a 
small wooden fort had been established 
there, not for the purpose of defending 
the persons or property of the residents, 



but to keep down the rising spujts of 
the Whigs, and to enable rojraHsts otf- 
cers from Canada, to enhst all those 
who w^re favorabfy* disposed toward 
the king's causae. 

This fort was manned by some tStf 
or oxty Tory recruits, and wore quite 
a threatening and powerful appearanee. 
A flag was suspended from a tall pole, 
rising from the centre, and several 
pieces dl small cannon were mounted 
within it, and thrust forth their grim- 
lookmg mouths, to the great, terror of 
the women and cMldren of the settte- 
ment. 

For some time previous to the ani* 
val of the BritislMeet upon that coast, 
several of the spirited Whigs (rf the 
neighborhood, had been agitating a 
project, which had for its object the 
capture of this fort, and the expulsion 
of its overbearii^ and haughty inmates. 
The plot, in fact, had been matured, 
and a night set apart for its execution, 
but when it became known that a 
powerful royal fleet was lying within 
easydntance of the place, the affiur 
had been abandoned, until dome more 
fitting time. 

The hostile fleet withdrew the day 
after Major Robinson had informed 
Carleton of the stubborn determfaiation 
of his recussant son. It was absolutely 
necessary that a pilot, .skilled in lake ' 
navigation, and acquainted with the \# 
bays, and shoals of the shore, riiouM 
be obtained before they could with stdTe- 
ty risk an engagement, and as there 
was now no hope of securing the ser- 
vices of Henry Rolmison, they weighed 
anchor, and departed, in search of some 
one, qualified for the tadL Immediate- 
ly after then* departure, the old pro- 
ject of securing the fbrt for the Whkpi 
was revived, and arrangements nuide 
for the prosecution of the important 
and dangerous enterprise. 
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Of this detennmation, the Tories 
were in utter ignorance. The defeat, 
and retreat of the Whigs who had in- 
Taded Canada, the proxinuty of a pow- 
erful fleet, the general reverses that had 
fifowned all th^ eflforts of the Whig ar- 
Xnies, had conspired to make them 
over-confident, and lull to r^st their 
suspicions. They had never made any 
attempt toward discipline, and at this 
particular juncture, they were absolute- 
ly careless. 

On the evening of the day, upon 
which the fleet departed for St. Johns, 
the projects was carried into execution. 
The men appointed to the task, although 
fewer in number thai^heir opponents, 
were a host in determination and brave- 
ry, and early in the night, they were 
mustered at the base of the mountain, 
leading to John Marion's residence, to 
await the hour of midnight, when slum- 
ber should reign throughout the fort 
and the village. 

When the appointed hour arrived, 
they marched, with noiseless . footsteps 
to the log citadel. A sentinel had been 
posted in due form, but imsuspectmg of 
danger, he had not endeavored to resist 
his inclination to sleep, and, crouching 
beside a projectmg angle, he was com- 
fortably wandering in the land of dreams, 
when he was seized with a rough gripe, 
his mouth closed tightly to prevent his 
^screaming, and his gun placed in the 
custody of a determined and unarmed 
Whig. 

This cleared the way to the entrance 
of the fort completely. The doughty 
warriors of the king, were soundly 
^sleeping in their biinks, and before they 
could effect any resistance, or, in fact, 
raise even an alarm, they were secured 
by their determined assailants; and 
bQund, hand andibot^ were tonsigned 



to a low and deserted room, that had 
(mce been used for a receptacle of am- 
munition boxes and empty provision 
casks. 

The English flag, that for so loi^ a 
time had floated proudly from its em- 
inence, was hauled down, and its place 
occupied by a coarse American banner, 
that had been hastily prepared for the 
occasion. Arms and accoutrements 
were propedy secured, and Whig par- 
tisans at once assumed the duties of the 
garrison, that had so suddenly changed 
owners. i 

The surprise of the villagers, when 
the capture of the fort was announced 
in the morning, cannot be described. 
For a long time they could not believe 
it possible that such an event had taken 
place, with so little noise and excite- 
ment, but the strange banner that 
floated from the flag-staff, and the new 
figures that promenaded the walls, in 
the capacity of sentinels, at last con- 
vinced them of the fact. 

The Tories were mortified and cha- 
grined, and a thousand plans were laid 
at once, to rescue their captured friends 
and' regain the fort, but the constant 
watchfulness of the sentinels, and the 
frowning look of the ordnance, which 
had been placed in more effective and 
commanding positions, cooled their ar- 
dor, and they did not deem it pru- 
dent to attempt their desired operation. 

The Whig portion of the community [ 
were greatly elated at this signal sue- ' 
cess. They walked the streets proudly, 
and openly exchanged congratulations, 
which they had not dared to do in a 
long. time. The wavering were con- 
firmed in their attachment to the Con- 
tinental cause, and the bold ones be- 
came bolder and more clamorous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THB BATTLE. 



It occupied Arnold but a few days 
to place his little fleet in the best fight- 
:ing order that the means at his disposal 
would permit . He placed the utmost 
confidence in the enfliusiasm and ar- 
dor of his men» and his sanguine tem- 
perament never once admitted the pos- 
sibility of disaster and defeat. The 
anchors were again raised, with loud 
cheers, and he steered out into the lake, 
in search of his proud and equally con- 
fident foe. 

Henry Robinson had become a great 
favorite with his eccentric conmiander. 
He conducted himself with so much 
coolness and discretion, and showed 
himself to be so thoroughly a master 
of the science of navigation, that he 
was at once made second in conunand, 
and placed upon the flag-ship, in the 
cabin with his chief. He had spared 
nmther labor nor ingencdty in preparing 
the little squadron for the terrible con- 
flict approaching ; but, unUke lus san- 
guine master, he looked forward to the 
result with doubts and fears. The 
crews were not disciplined, and they 
lacked, from necessity, in many import- 
ant and essential equipments. 

Arnold ran down the lake, and all 
the time kept a sharp look-out for his 
enemy. After three or four days cruis- 
ing, it became apparent that Carleton 
had quitted that quarter ; and he ac- 
cordingly tacked ship, and bore up for 
,St. Johns, where he did not doubt of 
finding the foe he sought. 

Henry Robinson was seated on the 
deck of his vessel, one bright and glo- 
rious morning, looking out upon the 
bright waters aroimd him, which lay as 
smooth and unrufOied as the surface of 



a nurror, for there was scarcely a Jbreath 
of wind moving, when the look-out at 
the mast-he^d cried out, in a voice that 
was heard by the whole fleet — 

"Sail, ho r 

In a moment, aU was bustle and con* 
fusion, where, but a moment before, 
quiet and order had rdigned. The nien 
hurried up the hatches, many sprung 
into the rigging, and strained their eyes 
in every direction, anxious to see the 
craft that, they could not doubt, con- 
tained a foe. 

Henry was perfectly calm, yet some* 
thing seemed to whisper to his beating 
heart — " The time has come !*' 

*' Where away!" he shouted to the 
look-out. 

'^Dead ahead! One, two, three, 
four !" cried the sentineL 

"Is that all?" 

'* No ! There are seven in all Y* 
. In a moment Jhe drum beat to quar« 
ters; and Arnold himself, his cheek 
flushed with excitement, and his eye 
sparkling with animation, appeared up- 
on the deck. With a quivering finger, 
he pointed to the flag floating from the 
mast-head, and drew his sword at the ^ 
same time. 

Three deafening cheers arose from 
his crowded deck, and the crews of his 
consorts, . catching the enthusiasm, re- 
peated them again, and repaired, with 
hurried footsteps, to their diflferant po- 
sitions. 

The guns were run out, powder 
passed up from ther magaone, pistols, 
pikes, and cutlasses distributed at the 
usual places, and then Arnold paced 
his deck, with his hands proudly folded 
upon his breast. He lodced up at the 
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dear Uue Aj, then at the riuggnh 
water, and exclaimei : 

** Would to God that a breeze would 
spring up I Lieutenant Bobinsony we 
are perfectly becakned !" 

** We move, sir, but yerj slow. The 
wmd wiH fail enthreljr, shortly, I should 
imagine; 

«< Mast-head Y* shouted Arnold,— 
** what of the enemy ?*' 

'' They have diapered us, ur, and 
hftTe beat to qjuarters." 

** 6et out tiie sweeps V* shouted Ar- 
nold. ** If Cartetoa is desirous of a 
ig^ I am the last man to deny him 
the opp(»rtiinity^'' 

ijhid uyreegs were gqi out, and the 
vessels urged slowly and heavily 
through the sleeping waters* Amoid 
watched thdr snail-li]^ movem^its 
wilh the greatest impatience, and tum- 
11^ his eye upward^ he shouted : 

** Are the enemy moving ?** 

" He has got out his sweeps on one 
vessel, and is coming slowly toward us, 
I should judge.'' 

Apparently dissatisfied with the re- 
port of the sentinel, or anxious to wit-, 
nesa the manoeuvres of nis enemy him- 
8cJ€^ AmoU seized a glass, and sprang 
up the xiggiug. Here he gazed long 
and iuudpusly, occasionly encouraging 
hia men to greater exertions with their 
Aiureoars. 

Henry Robinson also ascended the 
Tiggpig, and gazed in the direction m- 
dii»led by his commander's spy glass. 
The eiiemy's fleet were plam to be seen 
with the naked &ye, and all, save one, 
which was moving down upon them, 
lay as calmly upon the waters, their 
tail spars and intricate ngging, clearty 
aurrored in the waters below, as if they 
were messengers of peace in a happy 
dime, instead of the bearers of batte- 
ri€|9, Ire^hted with carnage ^sii death, 
ni^ flag of England floated from every 



one, or rather, hung listlessly from the 
rigging, for there wias no wind to move 
them. 

In a short time Airu^d descended to 
the de6k and Henry followed him. The 
vessels were now only some half mile 
apart^ and Arnold had determined to 
tiy the metal of a long gun which was 
rigged in the bow of the schooner. He 
acccHtlingly said :-•— 

" Range that bow-chaser, Mr. Robin- 
wm, and we will wake up his majesty's 
people." 

Henry pdnted the gun with the 
greatest cu«, and the match was ap- 
plied. A deafenmg report followed, 
and again the crew shouted and waved 
their hats in the air. 

*'A little too h%h, Robinscm !" cried 
Arnold, who had been watching the 
effect of the shot. It cut her rigging 
a little, but not enough to do her much 
harmr 

The gun was prepared again, and 
once more Henry essayed his skill as a 
gunner. Scarcely had the smoke clear- 
ed from his sight, ere Arnold exclaun- 
ed: — 

''Thatisit! Bythegods! the chips 
flew from her bulwarks like chaff before 
the wind. Try 'em again, my lads 1" 

The approaching schooner returned 
the fire, and Arnold now brought his 
broadside to bear, beii^ determined 
that the first effective blow should tell 
in his favor. The broadside was given 
with tremendous effect, and the little 
schooner reeled imder the recoil Uke a 
drunken man. The British vessel was 
terribly cut up by the terrific discharge ; 
nevertheless, she bore round to return 
the provocation. 

In a few moments the action became 
determined and obstinate. As Henry 
had predicted, the wind died away en- 
tirely, and the dense, sulphurous smoke, 
incumbered the deck, and hung in sa- 
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tde festoons around ike trembling masts. 
TlKB whole of both fleets, with the ex- 
eeption of the two engaged in the san- 
guinary encounter, found it vain to en- 
deavor to gain a position, and they 
were therefore compelled to remain idle 
spectators of the exciting scene ! Hie 
noise of the cannonade bellowed far and 
wide, over the sparkling waters, whilst 
tiie shouts of £he combatants, and the 
groans of the wounded and dying, fur- 
nished a fitting accomp&idment. 

Arnold fought with the determina- 
tion of a wouiided tiger. Fortune emi- 
nently favored him, for at the cottx- 
mencement of the action, he secured 
the most advantageous position, and he 
was enabled to maintain it, despite the 
endeavors of his antagonist, to obtun 
the position for his own vesseL 

For an hour the bloody %ht raged 
between the two. At length the Brit- 
on Saw that he could not longer with- 
stand the rapid and raking discharges 
which were pouring in upon him, and he 
once more had recourse to his sweeps, 
and moved off toward his consorts. 
Arnold pursued him with all the speed 
he could command, amid the loud 
cheers of his men, but a light breeze 
sprang up, and his foe succeedied in 
mfiking his escape, and with his whole 
fleet bore down to the northward. Ar- 
nold forbore to pursue, and returned 
to his first position. 

Cheerafter cheer arose from the ves- 
sels thiit had been unable to join in the 
combat, when the foe retired. Scarce- 
ly had Arnold's vessel anchored, jere 
the wateir was dotted with a dbzen 
boats, which approached the battered 
rides of the Utile schooner, to ascertdb 
tbe dieunage she had sustained; and aliso 
to learn of her dead and wounded: 

throughout tiie battle, Henry Rob- 
inson had been so entirely engaged with 
the many duties incumbent upoh him, 



that he not once thought of his com- 
rade, or of the dead and dying. Now 
that the excitement of the battie ha<f 
passed, and a moment of leisure offer- 
ed, he passed over the slippery decks 
in order to find John Marion, who was 
attached to the schooner. 

He found his friend unharmed, but 
fatigued from the strife, and leaning 
upon a gun, whose smoke-grimmed 
muzzle showed that it had but just 
passed through active service. He ex- 
changed hasty congratuliEitions with his 
friend, and then passed below, to see 
the dead and wounded. 

The triumph had not been achieved 
without loss. Some twenty pallid bo- 
dies, stiff and rigid in the embrace of 
deiath, met hiis eye as he descended the 
hatches, and many more were most 
desperately wounded, and were groan- 
ing piteously, under the hands of the 
surgeons. 

Passing from these melancholy scenes 
to the open air, he found that the saQ- 
ors had already commenced clearing up 
the torn and blood-stained decks, and 
that the carpenters, and other artifi- 
cers, were engaged in repairing the 
damages occasioned by the enemy's 
shot. 

Arnolct expressed his determination 
to renew the action oh the following 
day, if the wind and the enemy would 
permit. His men were full of confi- 
dence and excitement, in consequence 
of their unequivocal victory, and he 
determined to try the mettie of his foe 
ag^n, before this favorable state of 
feeling died away. 

The dead were committed to the bo- 
som of the lake, for, although the green 
shores of their nativity could be just 
discerned in the far-off distance, the 
tiihe and the occasion would not per- 
mit of their going to land. The ene* 
my's vessels had disappeared to the 
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northward, and Arnold, after all these 
previoilsly-mentioned arrangements had 
Jbeen completed, hoisted all sail, and 
followed in their wake. 

At midnight another calm occurred, 
and the little squadron come to an- 
chor, ranging themselves in the order 
of battle. The enemy, were not in 
nght, but Arnold well knew thai no 
great distance could intervene, and be- 
fore the men were permitted to seek 
their hammocks, every vessel was pla- 
ced in the most perfect order for 
battle. 

Unused to the foetid and unwhole- 
some air between decks, Henry Robm- 
son wrapped himself in a coarse oil- 
cloth jacket, and lay down near the 
bows of the schooner. He gazed up 
at the clear sky, and the bright stars, 
and after admiring their beauty, and 
speculating a moment upon their sub- 
stance, his thoughts reverted to Shore- 
ham, and finally to the Httle cottage 
upon the mountain brow, and to Clara 
Marion, who was now its sad and soli- 
tary occupant. In the midst of these 
reflections, he fell asleep, and did not 
awake imtil he heard the harsh tones 
of the boatswain's voice, calling all 
hands to their duty. Then he was 
aroused to a remembrance oi his situ- 
ation, and rubbmg his eyes, he arose 
from his hard couch, and prepared 
himself for the farther duties incum- 
bent upon him. 

A fine breeze had sprung up during 
the night, and the anchors were quick- 
ly hoisted, and the sails unfurled. The 
vessels again headed for t^e north, and 
the man at the mast head was ordered 
to keep up a sharp look-out, and give 
immediate notice of the appearance of 
a sail. 

Henry Robinson had scarcely finish- 
ed his breakfast, when the enemy were 
discovered, bearing down upon them. 



with every stitch ct canvas he could 
fasten, spread to the breeze. The 
drums again beat to quarters, and once 
more he observed the horrid silence, 
that upon all such occasions precedes 
the storm of battle. Not a voice was 
heard above a whisper, and naught in- 
terrupted the silence, save the occa- 
sional flapping of a sail, and the mourn- 
ful ripple of the waters around the 
prow. 

It was a solemn moment. Whilst 
Henry was revolving in his mind the 
probable issue of the approachmg con- 
test, he heard the roar of a cannon, 
and a shot came skipping over the wa- 
ter, across the track of the little schoo- 
ner, dashing the spray high in the air, 
and causing it to sparkle in the strong 
sim-light like a shower of gems. 

"Steady! my lads!" shouted Ar- 
nold ; and running eagerly to the 
helmsman, he whispered an order in 
his ears, and then resumed his post. 
A moment after, and another shot 
whistled through the rigging, tearing 
open the sails, and cutting the stout 
ropes, like threads. 

The foremost vessel of the enemy 
was but a few rods o£f, and apparently 
taking a position to rake the little 
schooner from stem to stem. Arnold 
took no notice of her manoeuvres, but 
bore down upon her midships, with all 
the sail he could crowd. 

The men at the guns had been for a 
long time expecting the vessel to near 
and deliver her broadside, but as she 
kept steadily on her course, they turn- 
ed looks of anxious inquiry upon the 
&ce of their commander. Ajnold stood 
by the main-mast, as proud and as 
calip as if in a drawing-room, whilst 
not a feature of his resolute counte- 
nance foreshadowed the designs of his 
mind. 

At length, when the schooner ar^ 
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riired to witihin half-pistol shot of her 
adyersary, he turned to the h el ms man^ 
and cried^* 

"Every man to his gun! Now I 
Donald I" 

The obedient vessel veered from her 
course, in such a manner as to bring 
her side directly opposite the* enemy, 
who was taken entirely aback by the 
singular movement, and then Arnold 
cried — 

« Fire 1" 

A horrid shriek followed the thun- 
dering discharge, and before the smoke 
had cleared away sufficiently to show 
the sides of the enemy's craft, the 
schooner had shot ahead, and had 
gained half her tack to come down 
upon the opposite side ! 

This skilful manoBuvre entirely dis- 
concerted the Briton, and before the 
crew of his vessel had recovered from 
the effect of the first broadside, he re- 
ceived another upon the opposite quar- 
ter. The two schooners then closed 
in, and the fight waged with the most 
bloody and determmed obstinacy upon 
both sides. 

The remainder of the squadrons closed 
in the sanguinary engagement as they 
best could. The British were greatly 
superior in the weight of their metal, 
in the numbers of their men, as well as 
in the niuxAers of their vessels. The 
Whigs, however, stimulated by the de- 
termined and almost resistless bravery 
of their leader, maintained the conflict 
with the greatest courage and effect. 

In the smoke and confusion of the 
battle, Arnold became entangled with 
two of the enemy's vessels, either of 
which was his superior in guns and 
men. Robinson was the first to dis- 
cover this, and hastening below, he 
found the commander at a battery, 
woiking a gun, and informed him <^ 
.the accident. He then hastened back 



upon the deck, but found only two or 
three seamen left, out of the four bat- 
teries that had been fully manned, when* 
the action commenced. 

Arnold speedily followed his young 
lieutenant, and with rage 'and mortifi- 
cation, found his statement correct, an4 
could see no hope for his shatterec 
craft and devoted crew, but in a re* 
treat, if indeed it was not too late W 
effect that. The batteries upon the 
upper deck were accordingly newly 
manned, and once more the fight n^ed 
like a destroying pestilence. Whilst' 
the attention of his enemy was directed 
to the terrible effects of the blazing 
batteries, he managed to glide out of 
his position, and shake off the frail 
grapnels that had been thrown across 
his bulwarks, to keep him between the 
destructive fires of his two opponents. 
He saw that the day was lost, and 
turning to Robinson, he said — 

" Now, Robinson, we need yomr 
skill. Can you pilot us to some har- 
bor, inaccessible to our enemies ? You 
know we are much the lighter vessels 
of the ti^o." 

" I think I can, sir !" 

« Take the helm, then, whilst I man- 
age the ognals, that our comrades may 
foUow !" 

Henry took the helm, and dir^ted 
the shattered schooner to the New 
York shore. The enemy redoubled his 
discharges when he observed the move- 
ment, and immediately crowded all sail 
in pursuit. 

Several of the American vessels had 
quitted the unequal contest, before this 
movement of Arnold's vessel. They 
were not so far off, however,, but they 
saw the signals, and they forthwith., 
shaped their course in the same direc- ' 
tion with the schooner. The Royalists 
followed after, but the Americans were 
their superiors in eailing, and soon left 
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tbem far astern. They* howeyer, kept 
up the ptmniit, as if detennmed that 
tbe WhigB should be completely driTen 
from the lakes. 

\ Arnold saw that there was no hopes 
•of his keeping up a fleet upon the 
.lakes, and although it caused him great 
• grief to re«gn the important mastery 
- of the little sea to the oppressor, he 
.NBolyed to secure liis wounded, leare 
': the dead to their fate, and run his Tea- 
sels upon tiie nearest i^re and bum 
Itliem, to previmt theur fsUitig into the 
hands of his foes. 

litters were accordingly prepared 
ior the wounded, and ike dead were 
eoBB^ed to the waves. The little 
•mmunilioii that was left was also 
thrown OTerboard, and the vessels were 
directed to the nearest land. In the 
omuse of a few hours this could be 
distinctly seen, at no- great distance 
fi^m the spot where tiiey had been 
anchored whilst preparii^ for the 
bloody affiray that had terminated so 
disastrously. 

The vesaels were run upon the shore, 
and after a few necessary provisions 
had been removed, togethier with the 
wounded, they were scuttled and fired, 
aad left to their fate. Henry Robinson 
could not conceal his emotion at this 
■iiettn spectacle, but hurr]^g to the 
skire, he retired to the woods, in order 
t# conceal his tears. 

*' Bs bad spari^iy seated bmiself at the 
fM of a tree, wheti a sailor approach- 
ed, and with a respectful bow, saluted 
Mtiis 

''A wounded inan, sir, wishes to see 
ydar 

^'Wtio is it?*' asked Henry, f» a 
Inntness affected lus heart. 

**l do not know him,'' replied the 



f' Js he all old Biaii ?" askad Heniy* 



as he thought, in an instant, of bis 
friend John Marion. 

" He is quite an old man," said the 
sailor. 

" Good God ! it must be hhn," said 
Henry ; and he thought of Clara, m 
the litUe cottage upon the mountain. 

Hastily rising to his feet, he followed 
the sailor to a little thicket, a few rods 
£tom the shore, where a tent had been 
raised for the accommodaticm of the 
wounded, and in order that they might 
be jKTotected frtnn the dews, and the 
night-winds from the lake. He entered 
this tent, and the first object that his 
eye fell up<Hi, was the form of John 
Maiion, enveloped m an dd blanket^ 
and resting upon a rude bed of ever^ 
green boughs. 

Henry's heart reproached him, that 
he had so long neglected to inquire af- 
ter the old man, and, with tears in his 
eyes, he stooped beside him, and sdbsed 
his cold and clammy hfmd. He ob- * 
served the deadly pallor that overspread 
his face, and he could not help exclaim- 
ing mentally : — 

''Alas! alas! Clara is indeed an 
oiphan I" 

The old man opened his eyes laa- 
gtddly, as Henry smed his hand. A 
faint smile struggled for a moment up- 
on his features, but it disappeared lik6 
a phosphoric light. 

**Tou have come, have you, Hen- 
ry?" he said. 

"I have come/' replied the young 
inan ; " and if I had known of your 
wounds, I would have been here be- 
fore !" 

" 'So matter for that, my boy. The 
suigeon has been with me. I did not 
send for you until he departed." 

''What does the suigeon say of 
your ease ?" asked Henry, with breath- 
less interest. 
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** He vajE I am dying i" said tbe old 
man, solemnlj. 

Heniy wept like a child. 

** Nay r* said the old man» ear&est- 
\j ; " do not weep. I could not die in 
a better cause !" 

"Poor Clara! her fears were well 
founded/' said Henry ; ** would to God 
that you had remained at home I" 

" I am ashamed of you/' said the 
old man, with a futile attempt at stem* 
ness. " Ashamed of you, truly. . How 
can you wish that I bad neglected to 
do my duty?" 

Henry's heart was too full to reply. 

" Time is short with me»" continued 
the old veteran, ** and there is much 
that I wish to say to you." 

" Proceed," said the youth. 

" Let me be buried here upon the 
lake shore ; here, where the thunder of 
our artillery echoed. Do you hear ?" 
I hear you," said Henry. 
You must bear the news of my 
disaster to Clara. She could not live, 
and hear it from any other lips." 

" I will bear the news ;" said Henry, 
scarcely able to contain himself. 

''Clara loves you," said the old 
man; "she loves you, Henry, and 
when she is alone in the world, you 
must love and protect her 1 WiSi you 
promise me to do this ?" 

" I promise," gasped the youth. 

" Amongst the papers in my desk, 
you will find a document, containing 
instructions about my property. You 
and Clara must attend to it. The in- 
structions are plain, and easily under- 
stood." 

"They shall be observed," said 
Henry. 

"Never desert this glorious war, 
Heniy. Here, upon this lowly bed, 
upon this bed of death to me, I have 
been informed by smiling angels, whose 
whispers sound hke music from heaven^ 
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that we shall soooeed^-^hai we shall 
defeat the proud oppressor* and ho 
freer 

God grant it!" cried the youth. 

He will grant it, " said the old nuuw 
as a slight shudder passed over his 
frame. " I feel foint, Henry ?" 

" Will you not have some water V* 
asked the youth, bending over the pros- 
trate man. 

"No! it is the iaintnessof deaO, 
and will soon be past. Beineinbeflr 
Clara, Henry, and yonr promise." 

" Fear not for me ; you know I cannot 
forget it." 

" I know your heart, Henry. It is 
good, and true, and kind. If you pur^ 
sue the straight path, you will anive at 
dignity and hcmors. You eannot &il, I 
assure you." 

Just at this mamoot the roar'of a 
distant cannon could be heard, and, 
with a despeiate effort, the old man 
raised himself upon his elbow, and 
stared about him wildly. 

" What is that ?" he asked. 

** It is only the distant growlmg of 
the enemy;" replied the young man 
" He has probably discovered the flames 
from our wrecks, and is venting his 
rage at his disappomtment, by firing at 
the hulks." 

"Are they burned ?" he inquired. 
" They are." 

The old warrior sank back heaviljr, 
upon his bed, and closed Ins eyes for a 
moment. Henry imagined that he was 
about falling asleep, tmd was preparing 
to withdraw, when the old man stopped 
hint. 

" Do not leave ma Henry ; it is btift 
a little time that I shall require your 
care I" 

" I shall not leave you. I thought 
you wanted rest, and was about to 
withdraw a little distance." 
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**1 shall soon luiTe rest in the grave ;** 
he replied. 

Henry reached out his hand, and 
felt the old man's pulse. It was 
irr^ular and feeble. 

'' The sands are runnu^ fiist;" said 
the old man, ** and the glass will be^ 
empty soon." 

Henry saw that he was rapidly 
sinking, and he could not hold out a 
single hope. Be shook his head 
.mourpfully. 

I " I see ;" said the dying one, " you 
dare not bid me hope. I am not 
afraid to die, however ; indeed, I only 
dedre to live for one reason. One de- 
sire only, bmds me to the world.'* 

" What is that ?" 

^ That I may see this country free, 
and take its place amongst the' nations 
of the earth. That time will be, and I 
only de»re to live, that I might see it. 
I have contributed my heart's blood 
toward it." 

** And will receive your reward there- 
fore ;" said Henry. 

"Ay!" said the old man, as his 
eye gleamed with a bright light, f And 
that too, in a land where there is no 
pain, no sorrow* and no death. Where 
the weak are not oppressed, and where 
the haughty can never come ! Ah ! boy, 
it is a glorious reward !" 

The old man's enthusiasm Exhausted 
{lim, and he closed' his eyes languidly. 
Henry continued to sit bedde him, and 
(0 note occasionally, the faint flutter of 
his sinking heart By and by he 
heard a faint gurgling noise in the 
wounded man's throat, the cords of his 
arms contracted with a momentary 
i^dity ; then all was stiH. Henry let 
I &11 the hand that he held, and bending 
closer to the old man's face he saw 
that he was beyond the farther reach 
of pain. 

Hewafldead. 



Henry caused the body of his friend, 
to be prepared for the grave, in as be- 
coming a manner as circumstances 
would allow, and then he left the tent 
to find a fitting place for the grave. 
He resolved to carry out the old man's 
request, and bury him by the shore of 
the lake. 

Some distance from the little tent, in 
which lay the body of his deceased 
friend, he observed a tall and noble 
pine, standing upon the top of a gentle 
eminence, the base of which was 
washed by the watet's of the lake. 
He walked to the spot, and found it to 
be a fitting place for the old man's se- 
pulchre, and he accordingly marked out 
a grave. 

He returned to the camp to obtain 
the assistance of some soldiers, and as 
he did so, he cast his eyes upon the lake 
to observe the position of the enemy. 
To his great surprise, he discovered 
that they had changed their, course, 
and instead of running in to the land, 
as he had supposed they would, they 
were standing over to the Vermont 
shore. 

This afforded him a great relief. He 
obtained the assistance of his compa- 
nions, and equipped with picks, and 
shovels, they repaired to the solitary 
pme, and in the soft and yielding earth, 
soon made a grave for the reception of 
their old comrade m arms. 

A cofi&n in that place was out of the 
question, but Henry procured a large 
oaken camp chest, which answered 
every purpose. The old man's person 
was placed within it, his limbs and fea- 
tures decently composed, and then up- 
on the shoulders of four of his gallant 
comrades, he was carried to the littie em- 
inence, and hb remains deposited in their 
mother earth. Henry planted a bay- 
onet at the head of the humble mound, 
and wiping a tear from his eye, left the 
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lather of his mistress to his last slum* 
bers. With, a heavy heart, he return- 
ed to the camp. 

The picture presented to his view 
was a gloomy one. The men were de- 
jected and battle-worn. The gallant 
vessels, that a whole season had been 
consmned in building and equiping, 
were lying before him, in the little 
bay, blackened and ruined wrecks. 
Wounded men were groaning under 
the shadows of the trees, and apart 



from the whole, moody and silent, sat 
Arnold, a lion in battle, but a coward 
in defeat. 

Wearied with the conflicting scenes 
through which he had passed, And the 
harassing toil he had endured, the 
young man wrapped himself in a boat 
cloak, and throwing himself upon the 
ground, under the shelter of a thick 
hedge, he sought to forget his sorrows 
in sleep. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SACKED TOWN. 



Aftbr Arnold had eluded his pur- 
suit upon the lake, and had buiteed his 
vessels, Carleton saw that nothing 
would be gained by molesting him far- 
ther, for, deprived of his armament, he 
was perfectly powerless. The handful 
of men under his command were too 
insignificant for farther pursuit, and he, 
therefore, directed his course across the 
lake, intending to visit the mansion of 
Major Robinson once more. 

' He also designed to leave his woimd- 
ed at Shoreham, and then proceed to 
St. Johns, and place his vessels in 
winter quarters, for he very justly con- 
cluded that they wduld not be required 
agam, until the coming of another 
spring. 

The day after the battle, he once 
more brought his fleet to anchor, near 
the mansion of the Major. Leaving 
ample instructions with his subordi- 
nates, for the care and management of 
the vessels, himself and Col. St. Leger 
once more set out for the hospitable 
Tory's mansion, h a boat. 



I The old man received them at the 
' little dock in front of his residence, and 
although he evmced the utmost warmth 
and cordiality toward them, his heart 
beat violently, he was so fearful that 
they might bring him evil tidings of 
his son, who, in spite of what he con- 
sidered to be waywardness and ingrati- 
tude, he yet loved. 

When they were seated, and with a 
supply of his excellent wine before 
them, he learned an account of the battle 
from Carleton, who did not in the least , 
neglect to punt the horrible slaughter . 
he had caused upon the decks of. his 
enemy. Despite his warm and honest 
attachment to the cause of his king, he 
could not rejoice at this victory, for he 
knew not but it was purchased by the 
death of his child. * 

" Of course,'' said the old man, 
*' you have means of knowing who ol 
the enemy are killed V* 

''Of course we could only judge 
from appearances. There was not 
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mea enoiigb, kCt <m board tb» flag ohtp 
to man the l>atteriei." 

''And your own loss?" asked tke 

''SfcymetUog^Mderable, to l)(e^8Wfv 
I do not deny, that the rebels fought 
well ; indeed they behaved nobly, fant 
it^did noiayaH them. I intend toleftv^ 
; n^ wounded Bien«tShorehcani.ainong9i 
our. friends." 
I ** At Shoreham ?" asked the Major, 
who just then remembered the change 
that had been made in the authorities 
of the place. 

'' Tes, at Shoreham. Booms can be 
provided in the fort, and I shall leave 
a surgeon with them. The barracks 
at dt. Johns are in a most miserable 
condition, and we shall not be able to 
repair them this season." 

'' I am not quite certain that you will be 
admitted to our fo]::t}u9t at this present 
time, at leiast without some argument/' 
'And why not?" 

Simply because the Whigs have 
helped themselves to the command, 
and are now the masters of the fortifi- 
cation!" 

" The devil ! The Whigs master of 
Shoreham ?" 

*' Even so 1" 

** Of course they were compelled to 
fight for the advantage.". 

** Not a gun was fired ;" said the 
old man. ** The garrison was entirely 
taken by surprise." 

• " This is lucky, Governor ;" interposed 
St Leger. ''ItwiU affbrd us an op- 
portunity of teaching these crafty gen- 
tlemen a lesson that they will be slow 
to forget.- We can easily re-capture 
the fort." 

I ''To be surer cried the old Major, 
delighted with the (kA<mA*s idea« *' It 
is only defended by a few rough and 
undrilled men. Our friends in the set- 
tlement nught have re-taken it» but the 
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fiietlSyihey are not eelefarated far »' 
mSitarytemporam^^ Theywooldaa^ 
sbt you, though, cheerfu)ly«" 

'<A % fcHT th«r aasistanoe;" aflid 
St. Leger* ''Wecan drop down op- 
posite die tofwn, land a handful of men 
undc^ the cover of the batteries, and 
drive out the invaders. It will be hvt , 
a i»eee of pleasantry to see the poor / 
devils take to their heels." ^ 

'Twill entiust tiiis undertaking to 
y^, St Leger," replied Carleion.— 
" Myself and the Major being old men« 
will take up a position where we can 
see the sport without the toil." 

"I accept the proposal," said St. 
Leger, with a laugh. " There will be 
so few shots exchanged, that you need 
not be very particular about your 
hiding-place. For a bottle of this 
wine, I will guaranty life and limb, 
even if you stood within range of the 
cannon of the fortress." 

'< When do you return to Canada ?" 
asked the old man of Carleton. 

** As soon as' St. Leger accomplishes 
his und^*taking, and an opportunity of 
landing the wounded occurs." 

" Then, by your leave, I will return 
with ypu." 

''What! leave this delightful resi* 
dence ?" 

"Ay!" replied the old man, bitter- 
ly. "It b pleasant to me no longer. 
Smce the desertion of my soo^ I am 
entirely alo^ie, with the excepticm of a 
few servants, and even they have be* 
come converts to the pditioal heresy 
that is sweeping over the land. I do 
not consider my person safe here, and 
have arranged my busmess for a de- 
parture of a few months." 

" In that time«" said Carieton, " this 
rebellion will be silenced, and you can 
return and enjoy your, heritage in 
peace. Many of the loyal inhabitants 
of Mawtachusetta and Ifew York have 
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to Canada, to await the issue 
of the troubles. You will therefore 
flqd plenty of congexiial society." 

*' It is certain that I cannot be worse 
off there than I am here. Every man 
in this region must live like a hermit, 
and suspect and avoid his ndghbor. 
Mutual confidence exists nowhere.'' 

** Thank God ! o>ur poor province is 
more loyal. But a few, and they w;ere of 
the lowest class, listened to the treason 
of Arnold and Montgomery during the 
late mvasion, and they have heartily 
repented of their weakness. The doc- 
trine of no government finds but little 
tsLYor there." 

In order to prepare for the opera- 
tions of the next day, St. Leger retired 
to the fleet that night, whilst Carleton 
iremained upon the shore, the guest of 
his friend and ally. After partaking 
of an early breakfast, they departed 
for a spot that commanded a view of 
Shoreham, as they had observed from 
the piazza that the fleet were getting 
under weigh, preparatory to taking a 
position opposite the little hamlet 

** Now we shall see," said Carleton, 
as he seated himself under the shadow 
of a tree, upon an eminence that over- 
looked Shoreham, " how illy men can 
fight for a cause based upon imquity 
and injustice. I will wager my sword 
against a dinner, that the rebels rua 
without firing a gun." 

*' They may make a slight resist- 
ance," sud Robinson, who could not 
endorse the opinion Carleton entertain- 
ed of his countrymen, " but I am sat- 
isfied that it will be but a feeble one." 

*' There, comes the fleet, at all 
events," said the Governor, turning 
his eyes up<Hi the lake. 

* True enough I" said the Major ; 
'and there goes a gun from the fort, 
to arouse the Whigs." 

A loud report rumUed amidst, the 



hills, and the next moment, the Conti- 
nental flag was unfurled tram the staff 
at the fort, 

'^God bless me!" cried Carletoiv 
** they carry their mockery so far, thai 
they display their rebel banner !" 

'' And I sm not so sure but they 
will make an attempt to defend it/V' 
said his companion. j 

« Pooh ! Mere child's play. How 
long do you suppose that log pen could 
hold out agamst the batteries of th^ 
Queen Charlotte ?" 

*' Of course, but a moment ; but you 
fprget that in cannonadmg a fort, you 
must necessarily do a vast injury to the 
property, as well as the lives of our 
partisans in the town." 

** It can't be helped," replied Carle- 
ton ; " if the fort resists, it must be ta« 
ken. Such an insignificant wigwam 
must not be permitted to keep off the 
whole fleet" 

'' Of course not ; but if they will 
not surrender upon stmmions, would it 
not be better to storm them ?" 

** And thus throw away the lives <si 
some score of good men, whom wq 
want so much ! No, no, if the gentle- 
men are determined to enjoy a set-to, 
they must be dealt with at arm's 
length." 

The fleet, meantime, moved down in 
beautiful order, and took a position^ 
leaving their broadsides bearing up<^. 
the town. When they were anchored, 
a boat, bearing a flag of truce, moved 
off to the shore, and Carleton, observ- 
ing it, said : — r 

" There goes a summons to surren- 
der. Now we will see how, the rebels 
have determined to act." 

"It is hoped they will act wisely, 
and spare the useless effusion of hitman 
blood," said the Major. 

** There goes a man from the boat|.<» 
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meet the flag. Who can he be ? If I 
had my glass, I might detenmne." 

The officer from the boat and .the 
flag-bearer met. Their conference was 
brief enough, when each returned the 
way he had come. 

"They mil fight, 111 be bound," 
cried the Major ; ** that conference was 
too short for terms making." 

The boat regamed the fleet, and the 
flag bearer was taken on board. The 
utmost silence pervaded the little fort, 
and the streets of the hamlet were also 
destitute of gossips or children, which 
was altogether an unusual drcimistance, 
save it might be in the night. Sailors 
could be seen in the rigging of the 
vessels, taking in and furling the sails, 
and preparing all things in as small a 
compass as possible. 

It was an exciting moment. The 
Governor and his companion, maintain- 
ed a silence fraught with anxious expec- 
tation, awaiting the movements of one 
or the other of the hostile parties. 

Presently a light blue smoke curled 
up from tiie midships of one of the 
vessels, followed quickly by the bellow- 
ing of a cannon, and Carleton exclaim- 
ed, turning to his friend : — 

" St. Leger will batter the town. He 
enterUuns the same opinion of your 
storming proposition, that I do." 

He had scarcely uttered these words, 
when the gun from the fleet, was an- 
swered by the fort, and the Major 
sidd: — 

"I see he does! We have both 
misjudged the rebels, however, and if 
he obtains the possession of the place, 
he must do so by the point of the bay- 
onet. He cannot mjure the fort with 
his guns." 

« Why not ?" asked Carleton. 

•* It is protected by its position. He 
cannot range a gun to hit it. Can't 
you see that every shot goes over it ?** 



The vessels now began to open in 
earnest The roar of the artillery was 
almost deafening. Carleton kept his 
eye upon the fort, and saw that the 
Major was right, for every shot from 
the- fleet passed over it completely, and 
harmlessly buried itself in the hill-side 
beyond. 

" You are right, Robinson ;" he said. 
*' The shot all pass over it, and I do 
not believe he can see it from his ves- 
sels, the smoke is so dense !" 

"There goes the Queen Charlotte's 
flag P' cried the Major, pointing to the 
vessel. 

" These rebels shoot well !" 

A brisk breeze sprung up, and lifted 
the heavy curtain of smoke, that en- 
veloped the vessels. St. Leger was 
thus enabled to see that his shot 
was useless, and in a few moments the 
batteries were silenced. 

" What does that mean V* asked the 
Major. 

"Probably St. Leger is preparing 
his boats to land. He can discover 
now, that the batteries are useless." 

The fort kept up a terrible discharge, 
from the few pieces of cannon it 
contained, and the shot was well direct- 
ed, but the guns were so light, that 
the damage was but trifling. 

'*You are right!" cried the Major. 
"See yonder, St. Leger is getting 
his boats out on the lake side of his 
vessels." 

"To be sure. He thus avoids the 
fire from the fort." 

The troops could now be seen, fill- 
ing into the boats, with their bright 
guns glistening in the sunbeams like 
polished silver. In the mtervslls oc-. 
curring between the roar of the artille- 
ry, the enlivening strains of martial 
mufflc could be distinctly heard. 

"A battle is a glorious sl^ht !" exw 
claimed Carleton, 
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Yes," repKed the Major, "but a 
solemn one withal." 

"The boats having received their 
complements of men, dropped down 
the lake beside the vessels, until they 
were beyond the range of the guns 
from the shore, when they changed 
thebr course, and made for the land, 
rhey reached a low sandy hill covered 
with the thick leaved willows and wild 
^ass of the shore, and seen by the 
men at the fort, they effected a landing. 

"Now comes the heaviest of the 
fight !" cried Carleton. 

" Alas !" responded the Major, " now 
comes the blood-shed and the loss of 
human life." 

Slowly, but steadily the Royalists 
ascended the Httle mound, and emerged 
from the willows, upon a small plain 
of barren gravel, and they were dis- 
covered from the fort. 

In an instant, the guns were brought 
to bear upon them, and a shout of de- 
fiance ascended from the handful of 
desperate men, protected by the logs. 
The discharge was destructive, for sev- 
eral limes the advancing loyalists halted 
and wavered, as if uncertaih, whether 
to proceed or retreat. 

" God bless me !" cried Carleton, 
with a look of alarm, as he witnessed 
this hesitation ; " they will not surely 
retreat!" 

" That is a most galling fire !" said 
the Major. 

"Pooh! it is nothing for British 
troops to endure." 

" They advance agun 1" said the Ma- 
jor. 

" St. Leger can rally them, if any 
man m the Bong's service can do it 1" 

The loyalists did rally, and marched 
steadily toward the fort, although doz- 
ens fell at every discharge of the mur- 
derous cannon. They reached the 
walls at last, but they were only at the 
3 



beginning of their troubles. The hea- 
vy plank doors and the thick logs, were 
formidable barriers, and to attempt an 
escalade was out of the question. 
Meantime volleys of musketry, were 
added to the discharges of the cannon^ 

Battle axes, beams, and every missile 
that could be obtained, was put in use 
to force an entrance. Stubbornly did 
the stout fastenings resist,, and dxDiBg 
these awful moments, the loop holes 
constantly blazed with the fires of death. 
Still the royalists toiled with a determi* 
nation worthy of a better fate. 

'* What say you to the resistance of 
the rebels now ?" asked the Major, sick- 
ened at the bloody scene before him.. 

" They fight like devils incarnate !" 
rephed Carleton. " I pity them indeed^ 
if our troops effect an entrance." 

" That does not seem probable just 
at this tune !" replied the Major. 

"What smoke is that, curling up 
amid those trees in the village ?" ask^d 
Carleton, jpointing with his finger, in 
direction of a heavy column of smdke, 
which was tardily ascending into the 
pure, clear air. 

" Is it possible that St. Leger has 
stooped to play the marauder ?" asked 
the Major. " That smoke most assured- 
ly arisi f«,m a burning tenement, and 
it must be the work of design V* 

" Perhaps St. Leger has been com* 
pelled to do it;" returned Carleton. 
" He is in a desperate situation, and we, 
who occupy a position of perfect safety, 
cannot tell the causes that may have 
made the act necessary." 

** There ! there are the fi^mes, and it 
is certainly a house on fire !" cried tly 
Major, without heeding the governor's 
excuses. 

The yells of terrified children, the 
shrieks of the alarmed women, and the 
fierce crackling of flames, that leaped 
with the activity of a race-horse, from 
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roof to roof, ft»d from pfle to p3e, .was 
added to the horrors of the fight, that 
yet raged about the walls of tiie little 
lortreeiB. 

" Thank God t they hare surrender- 
ed r^' cried Carleton, as the flag broke 
from the oords that held it, and fell to 
the earth. 

"Not so fast!** cried RobinsoA; 
^ there it goes up agam !" 

Sure enough, a stalwart form was 
9een ascending the stout staff with the 
drooping banner in his htunl, and in a 
few moments it was again secured in its 
phice. 

A wild huzzah, announced that the 
yenturesome Whig, after accomplishing 
his task, had reached the fort in safety. 

** How stran^y men can become in- 
fatuated wit^ a lore of glory !" said the 
llkjor. " It were worth a Ufe, almost, 
to perform that feat !'' 

** The main gate is battered down !" 
said Carieton, clapping his hands ; 
" and by the .God that made us, one 
platoon has entered !" 

This was true. The main gate, in 
fact the only one of any importance, 
had been battered' down, and the Brit* 
ish had effected an entrance. The in- 
cessant roar of the musketry, that had 
been hitherto kept up, ceased, and the 
battle was. continued hand to hand. 

The result was no tonger- doubtful. 
TheRoyjdiists outnumbered the Whigs, 
fifty to one, but the gaBant littte band 
contested the ground; inch- by inch. 
They were driven, by supenor numbers 
into one comer of their fOrt like sheep 
to the shiughter, and seeing; resistance 
entirely in vain, lAey tfe*ew d»wn their 
arms and asked for quarter. 

The enraged Britons refused to grant 
it! 

"Let us die like men !*^ shouted the 
Wihig leader^ indignant At such dastard- \ 
ly treatment. I 



The fight was renew^ agun* with 
bloody determinaticm, but the result 
was not altered. In a few nunutea 
every Whig was down, either dead or 
wounded, and the fiag was hauled 
down, amidst the yells and hootings of 
those who had conquered. 

" The day is ours !" cried CarfetoD, 
with as much exultation as if a castie 
had been won. 

" True enoi^ !*' replied Rol«iBon,' 
" but I doubt if St. Leger has seen the 
Jnn he antaeipated T' 

" I must be candid, and bslj^ that 
these d ■ d rebels deserve better prin- 
ciples to fight for. They have behaved 
like men !*' 

^ If St. Leger has any humanity 
about him, he will now employ his men, 
in subdumg the flames. Bse the wh<^e 
village will be destroyed, and our 
friends will be the suffi^ers !" 

The fiames swept on victorious over 
every obstacle. A few of the villagers 
had rallied, and were fighting against 
them, but their effarts seemed power- 
less, and they, at length, became dis- 
heartened and left the field to the com- 
plete possession of the riotous element, 
A few of the most valuable goods were 
removed, and the remainder were left 
to the mercies of the insatiate and de- 
vouring monster. 

" Shoreham is a doomed place !" said 
the Major, sorrowfully. 

" It is the fate of war, and cannot be 
avoided," returned C'arleton. " Doubt- 
less the government will make up the 
damages when this rebellion is at an 
end. His Majesty is not one to forget 
his friends." 

As soon as the possession of the fbrt» 
had been secured, St. Leger despatched 
a large body of men to assist the citi- 
zens in quelling the ravages <rf thp 
flames. It was a labor of much time, 
and a desperate one'; yet it was at 
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}(MgtIi accoMpHsbed, after nearly one 
lialf the dwellingt in the pldce had 
i^ea Induced to Ashes. When this nn- 
de'itaUt^ Vas coiiipleted, St. Leger en- 
deavored to recall his troops, in order 
th^ they might again embark ; but he 
was not able to control them. He hW 
encooraged vitbin them a dispo- 
rition for revenge, and in view of the 
stubborn red^tance of the Whigs, and 
the loss of mtiny of their bravest com- 
panions, they were determined to wreak 
B terrible vengeance. 

The dweHings of the Whigs, wliicb 
veie readily pointed out by their Tory 
n^hbora, rtere violently entered, and 
after the goods that they contained had 
been destroyed, the men and women 
were driven to the water's edge, and 
then compelled to embark onboard the 
fleet as prisoners ; the cattle were de- 
stroyed and fields Inid waste, as if such 
Arguments could convince a people of 
an error, or persuade them to join a 
party, already secure in their hate. ' 

All the mischief was perpetrated in 
the vicinity of the village, tliat the ex- 
cited wretches could find to do, and 
they stood idle for a moment, gazing 
about for some other object to feed 
their anger. A coarse featured-villager 
observed their desires, and wisliing to 
osdst the royal cause to the utmost of 
bis abihty, as well -as obtain a revenge 
upon a man he abhorred and detested, 
he rushed into the crowd and exclmmed : 

" You have forgotten John Marion, 
my brethren ! He is oiicf of the most 
desperate Wliigs in the colony, He ; 
planned the capture of the fort, and he 
U how with the rebel Arnold, upon the 
^e. His house and bams are oii the 
l&oimtuns, ffled with anabundahttrea- 
Bore, designed to feed those who are 
^eAvoring to rob the king of his 



the vay!" ct^ tbe mariitiden, tnd 
forthwith they stdrted for the peacefiil 
cottage ori the moutibdn 1 

Lonely enough had been tlie Ufe ol 
Clara Uariou since tlie departure ofhw 
father and her lover for the scene of 
strife. Alone, upon the mountwo, sSe 
had passed the weary hours, starting at 
every rustle of the leaves in the aiitiimn 
breese, and gazing wistfully from the 
door or windows, as If expecting to see 
the returning forms of those she loved. 

Early in the morning of this eventful 
day, she had quitted her couch, and 
after attending, to the necessary caret 
of her situation, had seated herself in 
the little porch, with her basket <A 
sewing. The birds sang so sweetly, 
tJie sunheams sparkled so brightly, and 
filled the mellow woods with such asoft 
and many-tinted light, ttiat it filled her 
mind with hope, and more than once 
she detected herself exclaiming : — 

" Ah ! I am sure the battle of the 
lake has passed, and they will be home 
to-day !" 

Presently the dull roar of the can- 
non broke the stillness that reigned 
around her home, and scared the little 
birds from their warbling. It filled her 
with a gloom like a funeral knell. 

" What can it mean?" she exclaimed. 

Again and ^mn, the solemn sound ' 
pealed out, until it finally settled into 
one continuous roar. ■ , 

Surely!" she cried, enHeiliri^ the 
cottage and closing ^ dOoT, aH'if i6 
shut out tiie tmwelliOitae siiUAd; "thS 
fleets are nb# conteiWtog I ttiy God 
protect ihy (Heiidsl" 

She' threw herself upon the' bed, JM? 
(>he c'Ould not retnam thei^. Her ntiitd 
was cbBiplef«ly filled with anxiety iM9 
alarm; and she once more opeiiBd tKl^ 
door, and g^xed dvifii the ai()tlilfdle 
side. 
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She saw the tall, black column of 
smoke ascending ; she caught occasional 
glimpses of the flames through the 
trees, and she heard the piercing 
shrieks of the women and children ! 

"Merciful Godf* she cried; "what 
terrible event has occurred ?" 

Then came the rattle of small arms. 
She threw hei'self into a chair, and co- 
vered her face ; she wept, and the tears 
ran down her cheeks upon her heaving 
bosom. * 

She was aroused by the shouting of 
the enraged soldiery, as they came 
rushing up the hill toward the cottage. 
She heard their coarse laughs and con- 
temptuous expressions, and thought she 
recognized the voice of an acquaintance 
crying : — 

" Down with John Marion !" 

Affnghted, and scarcely able to stand, 
she entered the door and bolted it. In 
a few moments the little cottage was 
surrounded and she distinctly heard the 
voice again : — 

" Down with John Marion !" 

She heard a heavy trampling in the 
portico, and the fall of some heavy 
weapon against the door. Then the 
room seemed to turn round, her breath 
came quick and short, a cloud obstruct- 



ed her sight, and she felt a sensation ef 
fallmg. 

She did fall senseless upon the floors 
just as two grim and ferocious looking 
ruffians broke open the door, and en- 
tered the room. 

Regardless of the suflfering girl, the 
crowd followed their ruthless leaders, » 
and a general pillage of the little cot- j 
tage ensued. The cattle were slaugh- j 
tered in the fields, the torch applied to 
the bams, and every thing destructible, ( 
within reach, destroyed. j 

Then Clara was rudely seized, and 
borne swiftly down the mountain, be- 
tween the blood-stained forms of two 
warriors. 

The fresh air and the exercise revived 
her, and she was fully restored to con- 
sciousness when she reached the deck 
of the Queen Charlotte. 

In company with others, as wretched 
as herself, she was placed in a misera- ' 
ble and confined cabm, and soon after- 
ward, the fleet weighed anchor, having 
deposited their wounded in the fort, 
and regamed the position they had left 
in the morning. Here Carleton and 
Major Eobinson were taken on boards 
and then they stood out into the Lake, 
directing their course toward St. Johns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' THE SORROWFUL JOURNEY. 

DuRiKa the ten days that followed Arnold had conceived an attachment" 



the defeat on Champlun, Henry Rob- 
inson was ince^antly employed in re- 
moving the wounded men, and the few 
stores saved from the vessels, to Crown 
P(Mnt, the nearest American quarters. 
When all had been effected, he waited 
upon Arnold, and informing him of the 
solemn duty that called him away from 
the camp, tendered him the commission, 
under wMch he had acted. 



for the youth, and strenuously urged 
him to forego his visit. Henry, how- 
ever, could not be prevailed upon to 
relinquish liis design, but promised to: 
return, so soon as circumstances wou]d> 
permit, and under this stipulation^ Ar-; 
nold consented to his departure. ^ 

Used to long and adventurous voy- 
ages in frail boats, Henry determined 
I to cross over to his native jshore in a 
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Stout sUff, provided with a sail, to pre- 
vent the incessant and wearisome labor 
of rowing. He accordingly prepared 
his little craft, stored it well with pro- 
i visions, placed his rifle on board, with 
ia supply of ammunition, and sealing 
Ihimself in the stem, he dashed out into 
ithe Lake, high in the hope of soon 
imeeting that being, who, of all upon 
*the earth, he most loved. 

It was nearly sunset, on a bright and 
jbalmy day, that he commenced his* 
voyage. The lake was ruffled by a 
light breeze, that filled his little sail, 
and wafted him swiftly and quietly 
along. He passed the little promonto- 
ry, on whose summit was the grave of 
his friend, and he could not forbear a 
sigh, when he remembered the parting 
scene between them. 

He succeeded in reaching the oppo- 
site shore, without accident of any kind, 
and for the sake of security he deter- 
mined to run his little vessel into the 
cove, above the mansion of his father, 
from which he departed in company 
vrith Captain La Rue, when he set out 
to join the patriot fleet. He succeeded 
in gaming his anchorage undiscovered, 
and lowering his little sail, he secured 
his delicate craft, to a fallen stump, and 
with a light heart, he leaped ashore. 

Seating himself, he gazed for a long 
time at the beautiful fesidence of his 
father, which lay before him. He ob- 
served the silent and deserted aspect 
that it bore, but not dreaming that it 
was abandoned, he attributed the 
closed doors and shutters to some whim 
of his father, and thought no more of 
the matter. He was debating whether 
he should endeavor to obtain an inter- 
view with his parent, or to pass on to 
the residence of John Marion, and the 
presence of his mistress. 

As a sort of compromise between his 
pride and lus inclination, he resolved to 



seek an interview with some of the ser- 
vants, and then be governed by the in- 
formation that he might obtain. 

He accordingly walked toward the 
house, keeping his person from the view 
of any one who might be seated on the 
piazza, and in thiis way he gained the 
rear of the dwelling. He was surpris- 
ed, and not a little agitated to find, that 
here too, every thing seemed deserted 
and cheerless. ' He walked into the lit- 
tle garden in the hopes of finding old 
Jack, or some one else that could ex- 
plain the mystery, but like the house, 
the garden was without an occupant. 
He resolved at once to enter the house, 
and solve the mystery. 

He tried the doors, but he could ob* 
tain no entrance ; everything was as 
fast as locks and bolts could make it. 
He walked to the front of the house, 
and ascended the outer steps that led 
to the piazza. Here, too, every thing 
bespoke desertion, for seats and tables 
were removed. 

" This is passing strange ;" thought 
the young man. " I will seek Clara, 
and perhaps she can explain to me !" 

Knowing a majority of the villagers 
to be unfriendly to the American cause, 
Henry departed for the cottage on the 
mountc^m, by a path that was sheltered 
from view, and one that did not lead in 
the vicinity of the settlement. It took 
him, however, near the top of the Emi- 
nence, from which his father and Carle- 
ton had witnessed the fight between the 
fort and the soldiers of the fleet. Think- 
ing to obtain a view of the Httle town, 
he halted under the very tree that had 
sheltered them. 

A sickening sight greeted his eyes. — 
Vacant spaces of ground, formerly oc- 
cupied by comfortable tenements, heaps 
of blackened rubbish, and fragments of 
ruined goods were strewn about, show- 
ing beyond a question, that the horrors 
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of W9^ bad visited the settlement du- 
ring bia absence. The flag of England 
floated from the W9^ pf the fort, and 
Henry was at a loss to accoimt for the 
melancholj appearances before hun. 

" Surely," he (BxdWmed, " the Whigs 
have not been hardy enough to attempt 
the capture of the Tillage. It must be 
80, howerer, for the Tories would not 
bum their ov» dwellings." 

He left the li^tjie eminence sad 
enough, and commenced the i^3cent of 
the ^ipuntain. He iif as forming in his 
mind a plan, by which he could break 
his melancholy tidings to Clara, without 
shqcjdfig her sensitive heart, and there- 
fore passed swiftly forward* and even 
gained the little garden through which 
he had so often passed, before he looked 
up toward the little porch, in the vine- 
8h84ed entrance to which he had so 
often beheld the adored features of the 
girl he loved. 

Ahs ! there was no cottage there ! 

Completely overpowered by his cmo- 
tipos, he sank to the ground, as heavily 
as if he had been felled by a blow. — 
Ifis senses entirely forsook him» and he 
lay for a quarter of an hour, or more, 
insensible. 

When he revived he felt the greatest 
prostration of strength, but he crept to 
the wall surroimding the garden, seated 
himself upon it, and gazed about him 
with swimmipg eyes. 

How changed was the prospect since 
he had last been there ! How thorough 
and unrestrained had been the work of 
destruction ! 

W^h^ ^ feeling of horror, he set 
about searching the ruins, expecting 
every moment to discover the mutilated 
body of Clara ; but in this he was hap- 
pily disappointed. He found no traces 
of her whatever. 

Reckless of danger, and governed 
by fi. solitary feeling, he descended the 



hin by the little road he had oAen tra- 
velled, determined to seek for an ex- 
planation pf the horrid scenes that met 
his gaze upon all hands, even if he 
should be compelled to ask it at the 
very gates of the fort. Just as he 
reached the foot of the mountain, he 
beheld a human figure, slowly ap- 
proaching the place where he stood, 
and he seated himself upon a log to 
await its coming. 

To his great joy he discovered that {ft 
was old Jack. 

'^Now," thought he, '-I shall not 
only learn the fate of Clara Marion, but 
I shall learn why my father's house is 
deserted." 

Old Jack approached slowly. Ws 
form was bent with the weight of many 
years, and he hobbled wearily along. 
At length he arrived opposite the log 
upon which his y oimg master was sitting, 
but his eyes were dim, and not discover- 
ing him he was proceeding on his way. 

" Jack ! my old friend," said Henry, 
** have you forgotten me ?" 

" Who speak to Jack ?" said the old 
man, stopping and leaning upon the 
head of his staff. 

" It is me ! Henry. Have you for- 
gotten me ?" and the young man step- 
ped out into the path before him. 

" Oh ! Master Harry ! God bless 
ole Jack. When you come back from 
the war, eh ?" 

" I ha^e just returned. But come 
Jack, sit down on this soft mossy log, 
and tell me the meaning of all this de- 
struction I discover about me. I am 
anxious to hear you I" 

" Ah I" cried the old negro, shaking 
his head solemnly, and hobbling to the 
seat pointed out by his young master. 
" Sorry times ! sorry times !; Ole mas- 
ter gone away, and young master to the 
wars. Ole Jack all alone now. Ebbery 
body gone !" 
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**! am here my good fellow. Now 
tell me what has happenied smce I left. 
You remember the time don't you V* . 

** Yes, jea ! Ole Jack remember all 
abAut em. Ole Jack nebber forget that 
timer 

"But you forget about the informa- 
tion I want!" replied Heniy, some- 
what,impatiently. 

Thus reminded, old Jack scratched 
his curiy poll, and proceeded to relate, 
as well as his impaired faculties would 
permit, the transactions that had oc- 
cured since his young master's depar- 
ture. Henry listened with breahtless 
interest, and when he detailed the con- 
duct of the enraged royalists in burning 
the buildings of the Whigs^ and in 
slaughtering their cattle, the young 
man's biow became as black as mid- 
night. 

''What of the prisoners. Jack! 
what of them," cried he, fiercely. 
'* What has become of Clara Marion?" 

" All gone ! all gone !" replied Jack. 

" Gone where ?'* persisted Henry. 

** Gone in de ship ! Ole Jack don't 
know where !" 

" Gone with the yessels, eh ?" 
" Yes, drov oflF like ship !" 
" Perish my heart !" cried the young 
man fiercely, "if Carleton and his 
minions do not regret this step !" 

What you say ?" asked Jack. 

ITothing !" replied Henry, in a more 
tranquil tone. "So my father has 
gone off too ?" 

, "Yes." 

^ " He at least will not let Clara Ma- 
rion suffer. At least he will regard 
her as a female acquaintance entitled to 
his protection, although he has often 
railed agamst the influence he suppo- 
sed she exercised over me. It he 
should not regard her, she is lost !" 
^' Speak louder !" said the old ser- 
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vant. "Ole Jack can't hear good 
now. He berry deaf P* 

" It WBS noth^ ;" replied Henry, b 
a louder tone. " I was only thinking 
a little. Where are the other servants V* 

" Gone to the war. Gone to Boston.*' 

" Where do you stay ?'* 

'' In de ole hut again V* 

" Did my father leave you any mo- 
ney, or any provision^. Jack ? Or has 
he turned you ofi^ to die in your old 
age ?" • 

" No, no !" cried the negro ; " mas- 
ter Robinson gib ble Jack plenty of 
money and pl^ty to eat.^' 

" That was just, at all events ;'* re- 
plied the young man. " You deserved 
it at his hands." 

" Ah 1 he berry good to Jack !" 

"He can well afford to be so, my 
good fellow, for you have served hi^ 
long and faithfully. Now t am about 
to leave you, for this is no place for me. 
Give me your hand." 

Old Jack looked up, and the tears 
were standing in his eyes. 

" Then ole Jack be iail alone agin T* 

"Yes, Jack!" said Henry, himself 
affected almost to tears. "Perhaps 
some of us may return agam, however. 
You need not mention tiiat you have 
seen me here, for the Tories are not my 
friends l" 

" Ole Jack nebber tell.'* 

" God bless you, my good fellow f* 
and Henry, not trusting his voice to 
say more, turned into the wood, ^d 
sought the little cove, in which his 
sidff was moored. 

Old Jack indulged in a plentiful 
flow of tears, and then he, too, pursued 
his road, toward the little hut, which 
had latterly become his home. The 
poor old quan was weeping for his youpg 
master's departure* 

Henry found his Httle boat , vndis« 
torbed, and the lake cakn. 'Sore at 
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hearif and aiudous to deyise some 
scheme for the liberation of His nustress, 
he resolved to quit his native shore 
that night, and once more seek the pre- 
sence of his old commander. 

He therefore entered his little boat, 
drew out lus provisions and satisfied his 
hunger. Then shaking the furls from 
his little sail, he spread his canvas to 
the breeze, and once more trusted him- 
self upon the sparkling bosom of the 
waters. 

The monotony of his voyage was not 
disturbed by any particular mcident, 
and he landed safely at the place of his 
setting out. Disposing of the boat 
that had served him so well, he paid a 
hasty visit to the grave of his friend, 
and then set out for Crown Point, on 
foot and through the wilderness. 
Fatigued and exhausted with the toil 
of the travel, he' arrived there late at 
night, and, seeking lodgings with an 
acquaintance who had served with him 
in the squadron, he retired to his 
couch, intending to visit Arnold on 
the following morning. 

With the first tap of the drum he 
awoke. Shaking off an oppressive de- 
nre to slumber, he turned out to wit- 
ness the morning parade, and when it 
was ended, he went to the quarters of 
his commander, and reported himself 
as ready for any duty that might be 
assigned him, provided it led him to the 
royal provinces on the north. 

" Your arrival is most opportune ;" 
said Arnold, after he had listened to 
the young man's proposition. '* I have 
a mission for you to perform, which will 
take you until the commencement of 
winter. Then, I think your desire of 
visiting Canada may be gratified." 

''I shall be compelled to decline 
your mission^ sir^ unless it loads me to 
Canada at once. I am particularly in- 
terested in visiting that lepan, else I 



should not be particular about my 
duty." 

*' Will it be improper for me to ask 
your reasons for this visit?" asked Ar- 
nold. 

Henry colored deeply, but he re- 
plied : — 

" A friend, sir, and one very dear to 
me, was taken from Shoreham, during 
the late affiray there, and is a prisoner 
to St. Leger or Carleton. I wish to 
effect the liberation of this person." 

" A very praiseworthy motive ;" said 
Arnold, "but my dear yoimg friend, 
you do not surely hope to accomplish 
this object, by visiting Carleton in per- 
son ? You only lose your own liberty, 
without assisting .your friend !" 

" I have thought of all that, sir, yet 
believe I could devise some scheme to 
liberate my friend, without danger to 
myself." 

" Pooh ! such thoughts are quite 
natural to young men of your ardent 
temperament ; but you had better be 
advised by me, and relinquish your 
design. I can secure the freedom of 
your friend, in a far better way. Is he 
a friend to the colonies ?" 

"Yes, sir!" replied Henry, some- 
what confused. 

" Then I will effect an exchange with 
Carleton. I have several Tory prison- 
ers of some importance." 

" But perhaps he would not be will- 
ing to let Clara go !" cried Henry, for- 
getting himself entirely. " I have 
heard that the treatment of females in 
his power was worse than odious." 

" Ah ! then your friend is a female ?" 

It was too late for Robinson to at- 
tempt deceit, and he firanldy replied : i 

"She is." 

" That alters the case 1" 

" I feared as much, sir." 

*' No fear about it ;" replied Arnold. 
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*' It is all the better for your chances 
of success !" 

" How so ?" 

'* Being a non-combatant| she is en- 
tirely valueless as a prisoner. Carleton 
will not refuse to exchange with me, 
for it is in accordance with the usages 
of all civilized nations. I will give hini 
a valuable man for her, and two of 
them for that matter. He will not 
think of refusing my request. Your 
other fears are idle. He dare not in- 
sult or abuse a helpless female, whom 
chance has thrown into his power!" 

Henry was relieved. 

" You then feel certain of being able 
to effect an exchange ?" 

" So much so," replied Arnold, " that 
I will take it upon myself to promise 
you her person, when you return from 
the errand I desire to entrust to you. 
I will use all the power at my com- 
mand to bring it about, and am confi- 
dent of success." 

A moment's reflection convinced the 
young -man, that such a proposition as 
his commander had proposed, was the 
only reasonable manner, in which his de- 
sire could be accomplished. He knew 
Arnold to be a prompt and vigorous 
man, and he replied : — 

^'In consideration of your promise, 
then, I am ready to enter upon any 
duly you may assign me." 

Arnold bowed, and replied :— * 

" You may rest assured of my exer- 
tions in your behalf, for I would scorn 
to d[eceive one, so generous, and so 
much devoted to our cause. What is 
the name of the person you desire?" 

" Clara Marion 1" 

Arnold opened a small desk in (me 
comer of the room, from which he drew 
out a book and materials for writii^. 
He entered her name upon one of the 
pages, and returning the volume to its 
placoi he said :— • 



** Now for the details of our plans.'* 

*<I am ready to receive them." 

" Have you heard of the * Patrol of 
the Mountain,' since your connection 
with the army ?" 

*'I have heard the men speak of 
such a person." 

*' I wish you to visit him. Just al 
this time, I am in want of his services 
very much." 

** Where is he stationed ?" 

'< Amongst the hills of i^sex, on the 
regular route between Canada and the 
capital of th| colony." 

*' Are there fortifications there ?" 

''No. He is alone, or nearly so. 
He is watching the movements of some 
Tory marauders, who are constantly de- 
scending from Carleton's dominions upon 
our settlements below." 

"Pf course you can direct me to his 
locafity ?" 

** He is somewhere about the Boreas' 
river, and the little lakes thereabout. 
I cannot tell you the ^xact spot" 

" It will be something of a goose 
chase, then, to find him." 

" No. He will probably discover 
himself somewhere in the region I have 
mentioned. I have a packet prepared 
for him." 

" What preparations shall I need fmr 
the journey ?" 

" But few. You want your rifle, and 
the few provisions that you can stow 
away in a knapsack." 

" Then my arrangements can be soon 
made." 

" Yes. You can start in the morn- 
ing. Take the wilderness path, for the 
lake shore is more dangerous. When 
you reach Boreas' river, follow it up 
from the Hudson to the mountains, and 
you will find the man I want. You 
will not mistake him.' ' 

Henry departed, and prepared him- 
self for the journey. This was but the 
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labor of a few hours, and the remain- 
der of the day he sauntered about the 
>w^p, and amused himself as best he 
night. 

Soon after the usual parade, the 
aext mortung,«he presented' himself at 
Arnold's room, and received his des- 
patches. He then shouldered his rifle, 
and widi a resolute air, entered the 
forest, and, gui^ng his steps by a 
small compass that' he carried in hb 
pocket, he shaped his course for the 
Boreas* river. 

ft was the most beautiful season of 
the year for a journey m ^e vast un- 
broken wilderness, that, at this period, 
stretched from the St I^wrence to the 
shores of Lake George. The frost had 
given to the leaves those beau^ul and 
ever-varying tints, so remarkable fixr 
the gorgeousness of their display, and 
the air was fresh, balmy, and bracing. 
Most of the summer songsters were yet 
pouring forth thdr matchless lays, and 
wild berries and forest fruits of various 
kinds abounded. . 

Ihe scenery was grand and striking. 
High hills, masses of naked and nigged 
rocks, smiling valleys, sparkling streams, 
and tumUing cascades, could be seen 
at every turn, and in overy variety of 
position and conformation. The tow** 
exiiig pine and the sturdy oak seemed 
to vie with each other for majesty and 
grace, and thousands of creeping vines, 
bearing beautiful and Ughly-so^ted 
flowers, almost covered NatureVt stoit 
and yieUittg. carpet 

All these beauties Henry Bobmson 
couU appreciate, and his journey, there- 
fore, was a pleasure, not a tolL Re- 
giM with sights and sounds &at greets 
ed his senses, he passed on without 
heeding the lapse of time, and without 
ejq^endng any of the oustomary 
wants of nature. The ainldng sun^ and 
iha kngflieqad shadows of the trees. 



at last admonished him to look about 
him for some place of repose and safe- 
tjT'for the night 

A short distance to hils right, a hi^e 
hill, or rather mass of naked rock, 
scarcely covered wHh verdure, raised 
its frowning head above the phun. 
Doim its mossy sides, a bright little 
stream of pure water foamed and tum- 
bled, giving luxuriance and vigor to a 
plot of wild grass, that recdved it at 
the bottom. Here he determined to 
halt, biSd his bed of boughs, light his 
fire, and pass the hours of the night 

He built his primitive encampment 
under the shadow of a thick and over- 
hanging hemlock, and then collected a 
quantity of dried limbs, to serve his 
fire through the night. Then he filled 
his canteen with the /tweet water from 
the rock, and applying a match to his 
faggots, sat down in the bright light, to 
the sweetest meal he ever ate. 

Slowly, the darkness came down 
upon him. When the hour of rest ar- . 
rived, he replenished his fire, laid his 
rifle in a positicm convenient to his 
grasp, and extending himself upon the 
boughs, gave himself up to slumber, as 
confidently as if he had been surround- 
ed with walls of stone, and guarded by 
a hundred sentinels. 

Wi^ the first tint of dawn, he was 
up, and upon his path. As he plunged 
still deeper into the vast extent of woods 
before him, the aspect of the hills and 
valleys became more gloomy and dark, 
and it seemed to him as if the feet of 
'Christian m^i had never wandered to 
the wild and lonely r^ion. There was 
a tamenesB about both birds and quad- 
rupeds, that alarmed him, for many of 
the latter evinced no very decided plea- 
sure at his unexpected visit. 

l!b» shades of another night were 
gathenog airound him, and he was look- 
ing out a camping ground, when he 
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dis^oyered a thic): smoke m the dis- 
tance. He determined to approach it, 
and learn the cause of its appearance. 
With caution, he hastened toward it. 
The farther he proceeded, however. 



the greater seemed to be his distancA 
from it. He arrived, at last, at the foot 
of 9 cham of high hills, and had thd'r 
mortification of discovering that the 
smoke was upon the opposite side. 



CHAPTER VII. 
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DETSRMDnsD to traco up the smoke, 
and judging it to proceed from some 
camp fire, Henry Eobihson started res- 
olutely up the sides of the mountain. 
The way was tangled, and fiUed with 
obstacles in ihe shape of logs, boul- 
ders, thorns^ and underbrush, and he 
found it 9, toilsome undertaking. Still 
he pushed on, &Qd*after an hour's in- 
cessant labor, he gained the summit, 
and seated himself upon a rock, to re- 
cover his breath. 

The scene that spread itself before 
him w^ most lovely. The side of the 
moutitain in front of his position sloped 
away gently, free from the num^ous 
obsftacles he hi^d just surmounted, and 
terminating in a broad, quiet valley, 
through which ^wept a river, of bright 
and glittering water. But a few trees 
covered the luxuriant bottom land, and 
they were mostly maple, tall and wide- 
ly spreading* affbrding shades and shel- 
tara of the finest kind. What pleased 
the young man most of all, was the 
discovery of the cause of the smoke, 
whose curling, spiral pillar, had sedu- 
ced him so far from his proper course. 

On the grassy banks of the river 
stood a rude encampment, consisting of 
several huts, built of bark, and covered 
with the branches of trees and loose 
e^rth. The huts were built in a circu- 
lar form, with their doors pointing to 
the «ent|re of the circle, if, indeed, a 
wi^c) ciponinga without barrier to wind 



or storm^ could be called a door. In 
the midst of the space before them, the 
remains of a great fire of logs, and the 
branches of trees, were smoking and 
smoldering, and a heavy cloud of the 
ascending vapor rested high above tl^q 
surface of the water. ' 

Rolunson could see no persons in or . 
about the huts, but upon the river, 
some hundred yards above the en- 
campment, two canoes floated leisurely 
and sluggishly upon the water, and 
they contained several men, engaged 
niost zealously in fishing. Who they 
were, and what they were, it became 
import^t for the young man to know, 
before he proceeded farther. 

How was he to obtain this desirable 
knowledge, without putting himself ii^ 
their power, if they chanced to be ene* 
mies ? He had already began to re^ 
fleet upon the line of conduct that be 
ought to pursue, when he felt a hand 
laid heavily upon his shoulder, and 
heard a coarse, glum voice, exclaim ;-i-f 

" We're well met, stranger ! I've a 
desire to converse with you a while, if 
so be you ha'nt no objections !" I 

Rpbiuson turned round to obtain 9(' 
view of the person addressing him, and 
his eyes enlarged^ and his nostrils ex- 
panded, as he fancied himself to be^ 
gazing at one of the veritfible sons pf 
AnakI 

Thi? person was nearly seven feet in 
height^ without apy artificial helps* 
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He was not one of the slim and spare- 
biiHt skeletons that sometimes astonish 
a person, but Ins massive bones were 
covered with a plenty of substantial 
fleshi and his proportions were admi- 
rable. 

Nature had evidently been partial to 
his form, at the expense of his face. 
Robinson had seen many uncouth fea* 
tures in his day, but he was forced to 
acknowledge that he had never before 
'seen such absolute and irredeemable 
homeliness, as was now before him. 
The broad, mis-shapen brow, the heavy, 
overhanging eyebrows, the Small, sharp, 
gray eye, the nose, violently turned to 
one side, giving to the whole face an 
expression irresistibly ludicrous, the ca- 
pacious mouth, encircling the lower 
part of the countenance, and at times 
displaying a' i^et of teeth that would 
rival a panther's, and then the heavy, 
square chin, covered with a coarse and 
bristling beard, made a picture of the 
most singular and original description. 

Hie dress of this worthy man cor- 
responded with his face and figure, in 
singularity and awkwardness. The up- 
per part of -his person was enveloped 
in a kind of shooting jacket, commonly 
called a roimdabout, which was much 
too small for the space it had been de- 
signed to cover. It made no preten- 
tions to reaching his waist. In the 
:i)sence of buttons, it was {secured in 
'ront with yellow strings, the ends of 
Mch himg dangling downward, ma- 
ting a gay display. His pantaloons 
were of buckskin, much soiled and 
worn, and fitted his herculean limbs as 
snugly as if they had grown with his 
growth, and insinuated themselves into 
ithe place of his skin. His feet, of 
most enormous length and breadth, 
were encased in a pair of heavy boots, 
and his large bushy head was orna- 
mented and protected by a leather 



cap, made in a semi-military style. 
Around his waist was a broad leather 
belt, to which was appended a pow- 
der-horn, a bullet-pouch, a long knife, 
a small hatchet, and a coarse canvas 
bag, filled with a variety of utensils of 
the utmost importance to a dweller in 
the woods. 

This personage was no other than 
Jacob Dash, our old friend of other and 
earher days. 

Robinson was not destitute of natural 
politeness, nor was he ignorant of the 
rules that it caused its possessors to 
observe ; yet he could not remove his 
gaze from the singular being before 
him, and for some time he looked at 
him> with open and undisguised won- 
der. The giant bore the examination 
good himioredly, and at length said :— 

" I'm rather good looMn' of the two, 
a'nt I ?" 

Henry could not restrain a laugh at 
this query. He felt it to be due to the 
stranger, that he should make some ex- 
cuse for his rudeness, and he exclaim- 
ed: — 

'* I was not criticising your looks, sir. 
I was completely surprised at meeting 
a person in this lonely place." 

" Yes. Jist so. I s'pose you didn't 
see them huts, and that boat full of men, 
down there, did you ?" 

*' I confess that I had just discovered 
them. Perhaps you will tell me who 
those persons are ?" 

*' I would if it wan't for one thing, 
sir." 

" And what may that thinff be ? Per- 
haps we may remove it, or get around 
it in some way." . 

" Do you ra'aly think so ?" 

"I do. Mention it." 

" Wall ; I don't know myself, that's 
all." 

" Then you are a stranger here, too ?" 

'* I don't allow myself to be a stran* 
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ger anywhere;" said Jacob, "rve 
not be^ in these parts though, very 
lately. IVe jist come from Boreas' ri- 
ver, and I'm glad to see you.'* 

" Glad to see me ! Why so !" 

" Bekase you'm a Whig !" 

** How do you know that ?" 

" Fust, and foremost, by the cut of 
your face. Secondly, by that cockade' 
on your cap !** 

Henry hastily pulled off his cap, and 
discovered that there was a small 
cockade attached to its side. 

*' This little toy must be removed ;" 
he said, suiting the action to the word. 
** It might have led me into difficulty." 
"So it might;" replied Jacob. — 
''There is some that prolws through 
these old woods, that don't mind lajrin' 
out a Whig, more'n I'd mind roastin' a 
trout for my breakfast !" ^ 

** 1 expect you must be the man I 
am in quest of," said Henry. ** Are 
you the Patrol of the Mountain?" 

*'Ym the individual!" said Jacob, 
drawing himself up. 

<' Then you are certainly the man ! 
I briag despatches to you from Arnold. 
I expected to find you at the Boreas' 
river." ^ 

"I ginerally stay in that region;" 
said Jacob, " but I Ve been chasdn' up 
tiiiem fellers down yonder, and it's 
brought me away to these parts. How, 
do our folks come on about the lake." 

'< You knew that the squadrons had 
met, I suppose, and that they have de- 
feated us ?" 

" No! How the devil cai^you ex- 
pect me to know any thing here in the 
woods. D — d if I've scarcely seen a 
white man since I came from Canada 
scrimmage." 

<* We were defeated, but we did not 
leave our vessels m the hands of the ene- 
my. We burned them." 

*' That was proper. But come down 



the hill a ways, and I will look at your 
dockyments. I've built a sort of camp, 
but it don't compare with my coop on 
the river." 

Henry followed the Patrol some dis- 
tance along the top of the ridge, and 
then they began to descend the moun- 
tain in an oblique direction. About 
half way down the side they came to a 
little hut, artfully concealed from ob- 
servation, by a projecting rock. It 
consisted of a few logs and upright 
posts covered with bark, and contained 
in addition to a bed of boughs, a few 
culioary utensils, which a person might 
carry with but little inconvenience. A 
bed of embers, carefully covered with 
ashes, was immediately in front of it, 
and at a short distance, down the hill- 
side, a spring of pure water bubbled up. 

Under the shelter of this rude hut, 
Jacob and Henry seated themselves. 
The young man produced a paper, care- 
fully folded and sealed, and gave it to 
the Patrol, and then threw himself upon 
the bed of boughs to awcdt the perusal 
by his companion. 

With the utmost awkwardness, Jacob 
broke the seal, and unfolded the pack- 
ages. He pored over their ^contents 
for a long time, spelling many of the 
words aloud, but at length finished 
them, and re-folding them, thrust them 
into the canvas bag at his side. 

''That Arnold's a most migh^ 
chap. He's all grit, like a good wet* 
stone. Congress ought to give him 
means enough, and not keep him cooped 
up like an old hen. He's a feller that- 
can't stand grief no how. He's always 
busy too." 

"I can fully endorse your state- 
ment ;" replied Henry, "yet I canno| 
see how he can farther employ himself, 
until the opening of a new campaign. 
He is almost destitute of troops." 

<'^e don't care any more for that 
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than 1 care for tbe varmbts of the 
forest. He's detetbdned to have 
iuiother chance at Carleton." 

"What, now r 

"Yes, now. fie thinks thdt he will 
take winter quarters at St. Johns do as 
fo be near the fightin' region whefii the 
spring comes. He wants me to takie 
a run up that way« and see hoT^ he 
arranges himself! If an opportunity 
occurs he will attack him.'*^ 

** But we have not a vessel upon the 
lake r 

" No matter for that. He will wait 
for the ice. Above all other times, 
Carletpn will feel secure in the dead of 
winter." 

" Am I to accompany you ?" asked 
Henry, hoping that such was the 
arrangement and thinking that he might 
probably meet Clara Marion. "Ami 
to accompany you, or am I to return to 
Crown Point." 

** Tou are to go with me, according 
to the instructions.'' 

"Good!" exclaimed Henry, rising 
from his recumbent position, and clap- 
ping his hands. " When do we start ?" 

" I hain't concluded yet ;" said the 
Patrol. " The fact is, I have a most 
the d— dest curio»ty to find out our 
neighbors, on the other side of the hiU." 

" That need not be a lengthy task ;" 
replied the youth. " We are so near 
to them that we can determine at any 
time!*' 

"Oh! you needn't fret so much 
about Canada ;" s£dd Jacob. " TouH 
get Canada enough, and time enough !" 

"I am not unused to fatigue!" re- 
plied Henry, "and I doubt not but 
I shall endure the toils of this journey, 
as well as many per&ons of stronger 
frames would." 

*' There is nothing lite pluck! Al- 
though I am entirely opposed to all 
tecbef dttempts upon Osotada^ and 
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wouldn't give a A a for fli^ Biffl 

province and Caileton fo b€k><, Tkpbslb 
1 must go on the errand. I go fchr 
discipline, yoiingiHer» ibteaighi out. 
Though I'm an independent volufiteer, 
and go to war because I hate the king, 
I'm tucked on the northern aittiy and 
must obey my superiors !" | 

" Discipfine is th^ foundation of afl 
military success ;" replied Henijr ; " and 
Id^b and low must submit to it." 

" Wall, I calculate I know that. Btrt 
come, the sun is getting low, and we 
must make preparations for tibe n^ht. 
After we've foddered, and it gits to be 
dark enotgh. 111 take a look at the 
other cabin, and see what I can disco- 
ver. If youll git up the fuel, I'll cook 
you a venison steak that would mi^ a 
Jew turn Christian." 

Henry readily complied with this 
arrangement, and leaving his rifle in 
the hut, he set out in quest of fuel. 
There was no lack of this indispensable 
article thereabouts and he had not far 
to go for the desired quantity. H^ 
soon accimtulated a large pile of dried 
limbs, and then taking his own canteen, 
and the Patrol's also, he went to tke 
liiltle spring for a supply of the spark- 
ling nectar that so abundantly ffowed 
from it. 

Whilst he had been thus employed, 
Jacob, with a dexterity that would 
have reflected honor upon a Parisian 
cook, had prepared a steak from a 
quarter of luscious venison at hand, and 
announced to his young companion 
that it ilftis in readiness for discussion. 
Henry needed no spicy condiment, or 
tempting display to provoke an appe- 
tite, but takii^ his seat upon the ground, 
he followed his companion's examjple, 
by^ seiidng a piece of venison £rom the 
blbck'of wood, upon which ilfi^a6 de^ 
posited, with his fingers, and fbrthwitii 

commemSiigf fab tepmt B(M&o1 the 
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«aBi|> Usei^ troa Mi own knapaock 
•errcd lh<ai in the place of bread, and 
they ate heartily. 

" Now," said Jacob, after tllar hun- 
ger was satisfied. "Now we will 
oover np the fire, and smo^ our pipes 
until dark. After that we will en- 
deavor lo make out what's brewin in 
the camp by the river. Then we will 
determine aboat Canada." 

" It camiot be that so few peopli 
hare come to tins gloomy region for 
any mischief," aaid Hetuy. 

" Oh 1 no ; sartinly not ;" sud Jacob, 
filling bis pipe with tobacco, and rak- 
ing it amidst the embers for a light. 
" Hey's nothin' here to mischief, with- 
out it might be the rocks and the trees. 
That an't the idea I'm after. They may 
be refugee Tories, running from the 
colonies to Canada, and it may be im- 
portant to stop 'em, and secure their 



"To be sure," 

" Then ag^, may be tiiey'm spies 
g(»n' froiK Canada, to see what they 
can diskiver. Then too, you know, 
youngster, it might be jist as well to 
stop 'em &nd iiave a talk." 

" Certainly." 

" Between you and me, they's lots 
oi both of these kinds of people goin' 
through these woods here, and they do 
a pn^or sight of mischief. Some how 
by hook or by crook, they will escape 
the settlements, and I've been sent ^p 
here a Patrolin' in order tfi stop 'em." 

" What can you do alone, when you 
find them ?" 

"Why, you see," said the Patrol, 
glancing with a look of complacency at 
his stalwart figure, " that three or four 
common individuals, doesn't friglUeQ 
Bte an atom. If tbere's more on 'em, 
or if-so-be I want to drcm&vint the 
tiaUcn, I'm a cloas haid to Edward and 



tho P'intt and git help and gmtt 'en 
before they're out of the Woods." 

" I see. Tom: voeatlon ii osefid;" 

"rseftdl WbH, I &ink so. rv« 
been a ruiger ever since &s war brak< 
out. Ah I Beg Uerrale and me, had 

some of the d dest times you 9Mf 

did bear <m, in the UtAiawk oountiy. 
I must tdl you of that love scrape, 
some of these times I" 

" A love Bcmpe I Jacob ?"■ 

" Tea I a la'al lone scrape ! Oh 
it was the alnughtlest aff^ yon erei 
hear tell ' on 1 If you ever git into i 
love KKp^ call on me. I'm a ragin 
turthquake aa a31 love matters I" 

" What if diat shonid prove the k- 
cret of nty Aeon lo get to Canada? " 
sad Hemy, who felt willing to feel of 
hia comrade's mind. 

" Then we'll go I" said the Patrol, 
energetically. " I ha'nt ted a ra^ 
matter on hand in a long time. I've 
be«) almost » noticn to pt in lore my- 
setf." 

" But I thot^ht you were just now 
speaking of a love scrape you had in 
the Mohawk country ?" 

" Oh !" replied Jacob, elevating Itis 
eyebrows : "You dco^ understand me. 
I was in the som)S, true enough; infaet, 
before it was tiuxn^h with, I contrived 
to^««nip(d, alittleof thed ieaki" 

" Then you were not in love ?" asked 
Heniy, laughing'. 

"JIfe /" Bud Jacobs- wit^ an air of 
deep solemnity. "No, Sntl I never 
was in love all my bom days. I've 
been whipped, I've liad the iicl^ and 
tlie bilious cholic, but the Lord has 
most marcifully delivered mo &om be-> 
ing in love !" 

"That is nngolar enough I" s^ 
Henry, with difficulty rastrainv^ a-dh- 
dre tolauf^but fearing to ofitnd tte 
Patroli whose face was as- soletoUV as 
its grotesque features midd penmt 
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^* I did once try to make myself a 
little mealy and tender towards a hatoh- 
et faced old maid, and I even told her 
that I loved her, but the Lord knowed 
I lied, and so did I^ myself. From 
what IVe seen of it, it's an awful dis- 
temper !" 

" K that is your opinion of it, why 
then do you so much delight in assist- 
ing in love afifairs ?" 

" To relief the suflferin* of my fellow 
men and women !'' replied the PatroL 
" Then they is a little sport with all the 
rest." 

The darkness was at length settled 
upon the earth. Jacob had for some 
time been watching the appearance of 
the stars, and he jumped upon his feet, 
with an agility remarkable in a man of 
his heavy mould, and said : — 

" Now we^ll see wliat our friends are 
up to ! Reach out my gun, and shoul- 
der yours." 

Henry complied with these instruc- 
tions. Shouldering their rifles, they 
marched to the top of the mountain, 
and ascertained that the strangers were 
in their camp and busied in preparing 
then- supper. 

" Now," said Jacob ; " you keep on 
the hill here, where y^ can look into 
the camp. If I holler, you come down; 
but if I don't you stay where you are, 
until I return." 

Jacob then disappeared >in the bush- 
es, as noiselessly as a serpent, and al- 
though Henry gazed at him a long time, 
and even threw himself flat upon the 
ground, in order to peer th]^>ugh the 
bush, he eould not detect his form, nor 
hear the least sound of his footsteps. 

' Two hours, long and wearisome to 
Henry, passed away, and yet the Pa- 
trol did not return.^ The camp of the 
strangers had settled down to quiet, 
and the bright blaze of their fire ena- 
bled him to see every object about it. 
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with the utmost distinctness. He conld < 
see that the men were sitting in the 
entrance of the huts, engaged in con- 
versation. 

By-and-by tiie Patrol returned. His 
approach was asi noiseless as his depar- 
ture, and he stood beside the young 
man, before he was aware of his pre- 
sence. 

"Come," said he, "let's return, 
youngster; I have discovered all I 
want. I'll report when we reach the 
hut." 

They proceeded to their camp, with- 
out uttering- another word, and as soon 
as they reached it the Patrol uncovered 
the embers, and a bright fire soon sent 
its cheerful rays around them. 

"What did you learn?" asked Hen- 
ry, as soon as they were seated ; " and 
who are the strangers ?" 

" They are Tories,*' replied the Pa- 
trol. " They are on their way to Ca- 
nada, but getting out of provisions were 
compelled to halt, and obtain a supply. 
They'll do no manner of harm, yet I 
should like to take a small turn about 
with them." 

"Why so?" 

'^Bekase, I don't like the varmint. 
D— d if they's the least sentiment of 



Christianity in a man, that'll support 
the memies of his country in a time like 
this. It's onnatural^ onginerous, and 
ought not to be permitted." 

" They are too strong for us, I should 
think!" 

"Too strong!" cried Jacob, with an 
expression of contempt upon his face. 
"Too strong! I could slay 'em as 
Sampson killed the heathen ! A man 
canH fight, boy, unless he's got a good 
cause to stand up to 1 It's all a wftste 
of time to try it." 

" Would aiiything be gsdned by their 
defeat ?'» ' 

"No, no. I shall not disturb 'em. 
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.To-morrow we will go to ihe P'int. I 
want to see Arnold ia person. After 
Uiftt> we shall try patroling further 
north. Ah ! boy, but I'll show you 
some fine sp(»rt» when we git up where 
the Tories grow like weeds in a barn- 
yard." 

" You must insist upon my accom- 
panying you there, for perhaps Arnold 
may want me for some other service." 

" No, he don't. You are mentioned 
in the despatdiM that you brought^ as 
my companion*" 



The humble lodging was now pre- 
pared, and the Patrol and his young 
friend lay down to seek repose. The 
plaintive sighing of the night breeze 
through the tops of the tall trees, the 
prattling of the little rill that trickled 
from the spring, and the mtoumfnl 
chirp of the dusky cricket, lulled the 
senses quickly to rest, and they soon 
forgot then- cares, and thebr duties^ in a 
heavy slumb^. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THB OAPTUBE. 



Major Robinson,, like most of the 
wealthy and intelligent men of the 
days of which we are writing, posses- 
sed great pride and ambition. Know- 
ing the immunities that the aristocracy 
enj(^yed, and the distinctions and pa- 
tronage that were bestowed upon them, 
he had long desired to be considered 
one of their number. His wealth was 
sufficient to warrant the aspiration,, and 
he well knew that wealth could •com- 
mand influence. 

Of his son Henry he 'had formed 
great expectations. He was excusable 
in this, for the young man was one that 
might well gladden the heart of a pa- 
rent. His political faith was, therefore, 
a source of great concern to the Ma- 
jor, and it really wrung his heart, 
when he found that the youth favored 
the cause of the rebellious colonies. 
This feeling was greatly a^ravated, 
when he learned that he had also con- 
ceived an affection for Clara Marion. 

It was through the marriage of the 
son, that the old man intended to con- 
nect himself with the aristocracy. His 
own family connections in his native 



land were far from being mean, and he 
knew that scores of lords and baro- 
nets, whose incomes were greatly re- 
duced by gambling and high livmg, 
would eagerly embrace opportunities 
of packing their daughters off upon 
some young man, who could support 
them in a splendid style, and buy in 
the family plate and, pictures, in case 
matters should proceed to extremities 
with them. He had intended tjiat the 
young man should visit England fop 
this purpose, and the news of his at- 
tachment to Clara Marion, the daugh- 
ter of a humble New England fanan;. 
had dashed all his fine matrimoniallts- 
pectationa to the earth. 

Hq^ regarded the poor girl a^lfie in- 
dividual who had destroyed aU^ his 
hopes, for he did not, or would not be- 
lieve that his son, if left ta Im own 
choice and guidance, was weak enough 
to unite his fortune to a cause; so mad-^ 
ly conceived, and so thoughtlessly,pro6- 
ecuted as the cause of the peoples^ li- 
berty. His natural good sense,, and 
his education seemed ta forbid the pos- 
sil»lity of any such result. 
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After he was comfortably estabUshed 
in bis cabin on board the fleet, himself 
and Carleton were seated at a table, 
partaking of some light refreshments, 
and talking over the events and inci- 
dents that had occurred during the 
bombardment of Shoreham, and the 
Backing of the Whig dwellings and 
bams, when. the governor remarked : — 

" I am satisfied that the severity ex- 
ercised by St. Leger, was essential and 
just, and when I review the whole 
transaction, I find but one circumstance 
to condemn !" 

" What may that be, pray ? I hope 
it is not of sufficient importance to ma- 
terially dim the lustre of the Colonel's 
laurels." 
. " Probably the Colonel is not exactly 
responsible for it ;" rejomed Carleton; 
" at least I hope not." 

" Pray tell us what it is." 

'• I refer to the taking of the female 
captives." 

" Are there females aboard ?" 

" Yes, near a dozen of them. What 
the devil do we want of them ? They 
can neither assist nor injure us, and I 
regard a war prosecuted against them, 
as a contemptible business, altogether 
beneath the dignity of a British army 
or a British officer." 

" Perhaps, like the sacking of thf 
Whig dwellings, it was a work of neces- 
sity V* suggested Rolnnson, apologeti- 
cally. 

''There was no necessity that«could 
-warrant an interference with the 
petticoats. Their forcible detention on- 
ly brings distress upon them and their 
children, and more thoroughly exas- 
perates their sons and husbands. There 
is one amongst the number on board, 
that bears her fate most piteously. I 
mean to liberate her as soon as we 
reateh St. Johns." , 

" What is her name ?" asked Robm- 



Bon, carelessly ; "perhaps I know her, 
and can pacify her." 

"Her name is Marion. Clam Ma- 
rion. She is a most interestmg giil, 
and I am indignant at the treatment 
she has received !" 

"Clara Marion!" '■ 

" Exactly. Do yon know anything 
of her?" 

" Major Robinson did not heed the^ 
question. His head dropped upon his 
bosom, and he was lost in reflectifm.-* 
Carleton saw lus announcement con- 
tained matters of especial interest to 
his friend, and he quietly 'Withdrew 
from the cabin, and ascended to the 
deck, in order that his presence might 
not disturb lus reverie. 

The governor was correct in his con- 
clusions. The announcement that Clara 
Marion was a prisoner on board the fleet, 
was a matter of deep interest to the 
Major, and he saw at once that if he 
ever extracted his son from the meshes 
of the rebellion, ever restored him to 
his home and his long cherished plans, 
now was the time, now was the most 
fitting opportunity to attempt it. 

Reljing upon his interest with Carle- 
ton, he resolved to obtain the custody 
of the gu-rs person. Judging her to 
be young and inexperienced, and alrea- 
dy terrified at the situation in which 
she was placed, he did not doubt being 
able to mould her to his purposes. If 
she were secured to his interest, if she 
were removed beyond the reach of his 
son, he did not doubt his ability to re- 
claim the young officer, and place him 
in the broad road for honor and prefer- 
ment. He thought that fortune favor- 
ed him. 

How slight was the old man's know- 
ledge of the human heart ! 

After he had resolved upon his line 

of conduct> he ascended to the deck, 

land requested Carleton's presence in 
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^ cabin once more. The Governor 
readily complied with the solicitation, 
and when tisey were i^ain seated at 
the table, the Major opened his bnn- 
ness. 

*' I have a favor to ask of you. Go- 
vernor, and I hope I shall not meet 
with a refusal!" 

" Name it." 

" I wish you to transfer the custody 
of this Clara Marion to me. I have a 
particular reason for asking it." 

Carleton was surprised. 

" Is it possible," he said, with mock 
solemnity, "that a man of your i^e 
can be susceptible of tender feelings ?" 

" No raillery, for God*s sake ! I am 
not smitten with the young woman, 
neither do I intend her any harm. I 
simply desire to do justice to myself 
and my son !" 

" Your son !" 

" Yes, If you will listen, I will tell 
you all/' 

I will listen patiently." 
You already know the bitter dis- 
appointment I have met with, in the 
rash determination of my boy to fight 
against his sovereign ?" 

" Yes." 

"He has been led, by the cunning 
and art o^ this Clara Marion, to sup- 
pose that he loves her, and it is entire- 
ly through her influence, and her in- 
trigues, with the assistance of her fa- 
ther, that my son has refused to obey 
me, and honor the just demands of the 
king. I know that his passion is 
merely superficial, for the girl has no- 
thing about her to captivate, but her 
external beauty, which is considerable. 
If you hand her over to my custody, 
I will compel her to relinquish her pur- 
suit of my child, and before the open- 
ing of the spring campaign, bring hina 
back to his duty to myself and the 
government." 
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** By my honor, I did not take the 
weeping minx for the artful woman yoa 
have described her." 

*' She is more than I have told, and 
more than I can tell. I would have 
given the one half of my estate, if her 
capture had been effected one month 
ago. Then I should have been spared 
the mortification that my son's con- 
duct has caused me, and he would 
have been spared the disgrace that he 
has incurred through this woman's in- 
strumentality. Her father is now witii 
Arnold, and has ever been the most 
desperate and devoted Whig, in all the 
precincts of Shoreham." 

" Then, it appears that my aiq^ument 
in relation to woman capture was 
groundless, for this woman's arrest will 
be of the greatest importance to you» 
and incidentally of some importance to 
the king.'.' 

" To be sure, if you grant my re- 
quest." 

*' Oh ! your request appears reason- 
able enough, and it shall even be as 
you require. I will henceforth regard 
her as your captive, instead of my 
own." 

"Thank you!" replied Robinscm; 
and Carleton could perceive that the 
Major was really delighted. 

, " Of course you will not treat her 
harshly !" Jie replied. 

" Certainly not. I will restrain her 
person until she does my biddings; that 
is aU." 

"To judge from her e^mal ap- 
pearance, she will be most anxious to 
make peace with you, on any terms 
you may offer." 

" I have already decided upon the 
terms," replied the Major. "She 
must at once renounce the pursuit of 
my son !" . ^• 

" WeD, I turn Her Wr to you, and' 
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,]iope you mny be a^ccessful.* Your 
. object is a very worthy one." 

"Where is she now?" asked the 
Hajoi'. 

" In a little cabin, in the bows of the 
schooner. The inost of the . prisoners 
of her sex are upon deck, and I should 
not wonder if she waa above at this 
moment !" 

" Then l^ifSl see her at 09ce/' said 
.the Major ; and as Carletoa ascended 
the deck, he m^de his way toward the 
Ut^e cabin. 

As Carleton had informed the Ma- 
jor, Clara Marioa was profoundly dis^ 
tressed at her situation. Separated 
from her father and her Ipver, (m board 
a hostile fleet, bound to a strange land, 
and* surrounded by a soldiery^ who had 
shown them3elves capable of commit- 
tiug any excess, her situation afforded 
her but a very few glimpses of conso- 
lation. She wept almost incessantly, 
and refused to receive the condolence 
that her comrades in captivity proffer- 
ed her. She busied herself in pic- 
turing to her imagination the distress 
of her father and Henry, when they 
should return to the mountain, and find 
the little cottage destroyed, and her- 
self absent. 

She was sitting in the cramped and 
confined cabin, plunged in this kind of 
grief, when she heard the footsteps of 
tiie Major, approaching. Her com- 
pftmons were ad upcxi deck, enjoymg 
the fresh ak, and the fine prospect, and 
she was entirely alone. When the 
door opened, she turned toward it, and 
wath a cry of surprise, she beheld the 
•jfeasKm of Major Robinson before her. 

" Surely," she said, '* he will inter- 
Q^de for my deliverance, and he can ef- 
fect it." 

She approached him, therefore, with 
extPinded hands, and with the hope 



featurea. The Major had determined 
to be^ery cold and stem, but when he 
saw Clara, her great natural bea«ty, 
heightened by the melancholy that aif- 
flicted her, and the open and confiding 
manner in which she approached him, 
he felt an awkward flutter about the 
heart, and before he recollected him- 
self fully, he extended his hand, to 
meet the grasp of her own. 

The Major suddaily recollected him* 
self, and withdrew his hand, and at the 
same time, threw himself into a chair. 
Clara did not perceive the look of 
sternness that he put on, and she also 
seated herself, not doubting but the 
Major had heard of her misfortunes, 
aiid had come to offer her his proteo* 
tiou and asnstance. 

'*It appears," said he, "that ycHi 
are a prisoner, madam !" 

" I am,** replied Clara. 

** You can therefore judge what evils 
befall those who rebel against their 
lawful sovereign 1" » 

Clara well knew that the Major was 
a Tory, and this assertion did not at all 
surprise her. She answered : — 

" I was not aware before, that women 
were regarded by civilized nations as 
partisans to a war !'' 

•* Indeed ! I do not see why they 
should not be, when it is clearly demon- 
strated that they are the originators of 
the mischief 1" 

** You attribute the rebellion, then^ to 
the influence of the women V* 
In a great measure I do.** 
You have a great opinion of then: 
power," 

"Well may I have," said the Major, 
lorfdng sternly at his companion. " To 
my own great sorrow have I experi- 
enced it." 

Clara did not take his meaning, and 
she remained silent. Her expectations 
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ik^ actuated her, beaming from her I fell, however 
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^ I «ay l^at I haVd etp^AeticeA the 
effects of wi>m^'« Mttence in this iriu-, 
to tty somnr, and I «pe4t it,** cdh- 
tinued thd Majot. •*! am also rery 
, sorry to add, thc^ the giief was brought 
upon me by yoiur agency ! I am very 
isorry to say it, indeed, for were it 6th- 
terwise, I might greatly befriend you m 
this calamity." 

"What have I done, sir?" cried 
Clara, her brighi expectatoons 'van- 
quishing into Ihin mr.' 
\ " Done r* repeated the Major. '* I 
^should not thin^ that you would heed 
to be reminded (^ your conduct. Its 
occurrence id not of so distant a date, 
that a person of ordinary memory could 
80 soon forget if* 

** I am tmconscious of ever contem- 
plating an injury to you,'* replied Clara, 
proudly. ** I never entertained any 
such desire, and even if I had, I have 
never had the means of carrying out 
ray purposes. You will be compelled 
to be more particular, if you bring me 
to understand your meaning. You 
speak in riddles ; and they are beyond 
my comprehension, altogether." 

" Do you dehy bemg a Whig ?" 

" I do not." 

" And a warm one, too ?** 

" I confess that t am deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the colonists. 
All of my sympathies are with them." 

"That's very frank. I hope you 
will continue to answer me as truthful- 
ly. It will be to yonr advantage.'* 

" Go on,** said Clara. 

" Do you love my son ?** 

^e poor ^l was hot prepared (or 
this blunt and indelicate interrogatory. 
She blushed painfully, and the tears 
suffused her eyes. 

" Will you answer t** 

" I do hot deny it V* tepHed Clara, 
faintly. 

The Major bit his Up. This frank- 



neM almost hnarmed him. He {M^ 
ceeded, however. 

" And, of course, it » throi^h yetur 
persuasions, and your influence, that 
he has been induced to desert his fo- 
ther in his old age» and unite himself 
with this band of desperadoes, who 
have set tiiemselves tip in apposition to 
the legal authorities ?'* 

Ckura was aroused at this insulting 
infflnuation. She raised her head, and 
returning the stare of the Major, with 
a look of SGorni that lit up her beauty 
admirably, she replied : — 

" Your msinuation is false, sir. Your 
son was always a Whig, before he be- . 
came fusquainted with me, if his own 
words are to be relied on^ He has 
never needed persuasion from me to. 
join the coloiual forces, and his mind, 
is not one to be swayed by anything, 
save his convictions of right and 
duty!" 

" Upon my honor ! you are qmte 
eloquent," j'eplied the Major, discon- 
certed by this prompt denial of his in- 
sinuation. 

" The truth is always eloquent,'* re- 
plied Clara. " All the credit I ask, is 
the credit of having told it," 

" How am I to know that V* 

" Do you doubt me ?" asked Clara, ' 
darting a look of fire at the old man. 
"Did I ever tell you a He ?" 

"At least, madam,** said ^e Major, 
anxious to get out of the position &b 
had so thoughtlessly assumed, '^you 
cannot deny that you have encouraged 
him in his pervade determination P* 

" I tell you that he never needed en- 
couragement from me. It is the result 
of his own convictions, and the exercise 
of his own free will. I will not say Ailt 
I was not rejoiced at his decisioh, fiir' 
I was. I am stBl rejoiced at ft.** 

" No doubt of that r* thundered tt# 
Majdr« "Yoh think he has bees iMMt' 
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enoi^li to be duped by jour artifices, 
and that you will secure him to your- 
self, by estranging him from his father, 
and disgracing him in the eyes of the 
world I" 

•* Me estrange Mm /rom kU father P* 
repeated Clara, unitatmg the emphasis 
of the Tory* *'This is another false-' 
hood. When he offered to compromise 
with you, and remain at home, a neu- 
tral, so far as his conduct went, I ap- 
plauded his determination. You were 
not contented with that offer, but deter- 
mined that he should accept of a king's 
commission, and fight against the cause 
he loved. When he refused that, you 
drove him from your house, and now 
attribute his desertion to me / I shoidd 
be ashamed of such unmanly subter- 
fiiger 

This was hitting the Major in his weak 
spot He knew that he had been in- 
strumental m forcing Henry to join the 
rebel army, and he was at a loss how 
to reply to the captive, who had more 
spbit than he had anticipated. He de- 
termined to change the subject. 

^'We will let all this pass fm: the 
* present. You know that you contem- 
plate becoming Henry's wife. Such an 
ambition is criminal in you. You know 
that there is a wide difference in your 
circumstances, and in the positions that 
you occupy in the world. This differ- 
ence is so great, that it forms an insu- 
perable barrier to your union. Even if 
my son has been, weak enough to con- 
tract a passicm for you, your good sense 
should have led you, at once, to decline 
his addresses. You have not done so ; 
and I am convinced that you have used 
all jrour arts to retain hb affections, and 
entangle him in an alliance with you !" 
Cltffa was mortified at this ungener- 
ous and ungentlemanly attack upon l^er 
conduct mi her motives^ Her heart 
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was too fun to admit of h^ attenptiBg 
a reply. The Major proceeded : 

« I see yon are convinced of the truth 
oi my remarks, and I am f^eud, of it. 
It shows that you are not yet lost to all 
sense of decency and propriety. Now 
listen to me. On certain conditions, I 
will secure your freedom and protec- 
tion." 

" Indeed I" 

"I will, most certainly." 
I will hear your conditions." 
You must renounce, solemnly, all 
pretensicms to the hand ci my son. 
You must not only announce it to me, 
but to him. This you can do by letter, 
and I will see that it is forwurded to 
him. You must join with me, in ex- 
horting him to leave the rebel army, 
and return to his duty to me and his 
king! You must abo consent to be 
removed, by me, to some place where 
he cannot obtain an interview with you, 
for the space of a year. That will be 
time enough to cure him of his pas- 
sion !" 

"IsthisaUr 

*'Yes. It is no great reqinrement 
either. On these conditions you shall 
be restored to freedom." 

Clara knew not how to reply to the 
base proposition. Her indiimation was 
arousSdChe highest pXbut she 
could not forget that the person before 
her was the father of her lover. 

•' What do you say V 

** That I am surprised at your base- 
ness," replied Clara, in as mild a tone 
as she coidd command. 

"What do you say?" he asked, 
fiercely. 

"That I am surprised at the base- 
ness of your proposition." 

" How base, ma'am ?" 
Do you require that I should teU 
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« To be sure I do." 
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** Base in counselliiig jour ami to acts 
of dishonor ! Base in breaking to him 
my plighted tow ! Base in promising 
leompliance with terms that I utterly 
detest!" 

''Damnation, madam! Do jou 
:mean to insinuate that jou are betroth- 
ed to my son?" 

"I do." 

** Do you refuse my terms ?'* 

" I do." 

" By God ! you shall repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes. You need neyer ex- 
pect that my son shall be degraded by 
an alliance with you, for rather than 
witness the cursed consummation, I 
would my^lf plunge a knife into his 
heart!" 

** And become a murderer ?" 

"Ay, become eyerjrthing detesta- 
ble. There will be no need of that, 
however, for I can turn you over to the 
tender mercies of the soldiery, and you 
will soon become an object of scorn, 
rather than an object of love. You had 
better close with my oflfer." 

Clara was shocked at the violence 
of the old man's rage, but she main- 
tained her calmQess. She replied : — 

" I do not heed your threats, sir, for 
I am not in your power. I am a pris- 
oner to Governor Carleton, and I am 
sure that he is too much of a gentle- 
man to lend himself to your purposes." 

" Don't flatter yourself, madam ! 
You are not Carleton's prisoner, but 
my own, as you shall be conviAced." 
; " Admit it ;" replied Clara. " Even 
you are not base enough to put your 
horrid threat into execution. A mo- 
ment's cool reflection will put all such 
! resolutions out of your head." 

« Don't talk to me of reflection ! I 
have reflected. I have also come to 
the conclusion, that I am justified in 
any conduct, that becomes necessary for 
the preservation of my child." 



" How would such conduct preserve 
him ?" 

"It would remove the- jack-o'-lan- 
tern that is leading him into ruin and 
dishonor." 

" I repeat again, that I have never 
sought to influence yotir son. He is, 
this day, free to act as he pleases." 

"Free to actP* cried the major. 
" Do you mean to mock me ? Did you 
not tell me, just now, that you were 
betrothed ?" 

" To be sure." 

" Is he free, then ?" 

" K he chooses to alter his determina- 
tion, I will interpose no objection. Not 
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one. 

" Then renounce him. Tell him that 
you cannot and will not wed him, and 
you are free !" 

" That I will never do !" 

" Will not ?" 

" Not to save my life !" 

" Your stubbornness shall be put to 
the test." 

" Let me assure you," replied Clara, 
meekly, but firmly, " that your threats 
do not terrify me in the least. I am 
perfectly unconscious of having cofii<- 
mitted a wrong, and am not afraid of 
any consequences that my conduct may 
bring upon me. The innocent have 
nothing to fear." 

" We shall see if this spirit of brava- 
do does not desert you in the hour of 
trial. I shaU not fail in my word." 

" Perhaps not. I have heard of men 
who were inexpressibly prompt and re- 
lentless, when warring with women, 
and other helpless enemies. Their 
great souls appear to rise with the oc- 
casion." 

" Spare your taunts, madam ! I am 
determined that they shall not avail you 
anything." 

" I did not expect they would. A 
man base enough to plan the revenge 
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javL eentemplate, eould scarcely be af- 
fected by the tears and prayers of a 
weak and helpless woman ; much less, 
her taunts could move you ! You may 
learn, however, that I am not without 
an avenger!" 

The poor girl referred to her father ! 
Alas ! she did not know that he was 
sleeping the rest of the dead ! 

•• I'll hear no more ci your msults or 
your vauntings ;" said the Major. 1*11 
leave you to a little of the cool reflec- 
tion that you recommended to me, a 
short time ago. If you consent to 
comply with my requisitions before we 
arrive at St. Johns, you shall be free ; 
if you do not, you are are already in- 
formed what the effect will be." 

The Major left the cabin with an air 
intended to display great dignity and 
firmness, and Clara was left al<me. Her 
firmness forsook her, and she relieved 
her distressed mind by a copious flow 
of tears. 

When she had first seen the Major, 
she had fondly thought that her trials 
and sorrows were at an end. Now she' 
had learned that they had just began, 
anyfl she. knew not where they would 
terminate. 

Her grief was interrupted by the 
entrance of several of her comrades, 
and feeling that their good hearted at- 
tempts at consolation but added to her 
sorrow, she retired to her wretched bed. 



to cry in secret, and to muse upon the 
sudden reverse of fortune, that had 
brought her to her present situation. 

The Major sought the deck, highly 
incensed at the conduct of the prisoner; 
Carleton immediately accosted hkn, and 
asked tiie success he had obtained with 
the girl. 

" None at all," he replied. " She's 
as obstinate as a mule !" 

" Is it possible ?'* 

•• Damn it» sir, if you could have wit- 
nessed the mterview, you would have 
taken me for the priscmer, and her for 
the conqueror T* 

" Time will cool her ardor, my dear 
fellow. That never fails. She has not 
been a prisoner long enough yet, to get 
a good taste of its perplexities and in- 
conveniences." 

** I shall soften her. * I do not fear 
for that, yet I had rather it could be 
done easily and coolly." 

** An absolizte (fisturbance with a fe- 
male, is not pleasant ;" replied Carle- 
ton, "yet they will occur sometimes, 
in spite of the best management." 

" I have given her a short time for 
reflection ; until we arnve at St. Johns. 
Then if she does not comply with my 
reasonable requests, I shall resort to 
other means than persuasion. It is my 
duty to save my son at all hazards, and 
I have told her so !** 



CHAPTER DL 

THB FUGITIVES. 



After the departure of Henry Rob- 
inson, some two days, some sixty or 
seventy fugitives^ arrived ttom Shore- 
ham. Being entirely destitute of boats, 
a^d without the means of building any, 
they had been compelled to journey to 
Crown Pomt on foot, and through the 



forest. As may be expected, they 
were bumkig with a desire for venge- 
ance on their enemies, and even before 
they had rested from the fatigue of a 
journey, as laborious as can well be 
thought of, they sought an audience of 
Arnold. 



k TALB OF THE REVOLUTION. 



These men were under tlie command 
of a shrewd and hardj farmer, named 
Newman, whose all had been destroyed 
in the Shoreham outrage, and he solic- 
ited of the commander in chief, in be- 
half of his friends, the conference. Ar- 
nold accordingly appomted an houf 
when he would receive them, and hear 
the suggestions they saw fit to ofifer. 

The convention was held in a log 
buildmg adjoining the parade ground. 
Arnold and some of his principal offi- 
cers were seated at a rough, temporary 
table, and the distressed partizans were 
ranged around it, in regular order. 

The details of the Shoreham battle 
were forcibly and succinctly related by 
Newman, who, on the part of his com- 
rades, desired to be reinforced, and then 
led against St. Johns, as a matter of 
revenge, and also to show to the Cana- 
dian Governor, that such outrages and 
uncivilised forays, should be returned 
upon his own friends, according to the 
rule of " an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth." 

He stated the unprepared and help- 
less state of the place, since the Ameri- 
cans had abandoned it, and urged the 
time as a propitious one for the under- 
taking. The fort was destroyed and 
dismantled, the magazine and arms was 
removed for the benefit of the fleet, 
and A sudden 'and well-directed blow, 
could not fail of accomplishing what 
they desired. A retreat might also be 
made in good order, and their old quar- 
ters reached, before the time should 
arrive to prepare for the long, cheer- 
less winter of the northern regions in 
which they were situated. 

Arnold listened patiently to the de- 
tails of the sanguine Whig. He did 
not regard them coldly either, for there 
was something in the attempt with his 
weakened aiid disheartened forces, that 
^exactly suited his ardent and romantic 



genius. He had, however, learned by 
the disasters of the past, that cautioik 
must not be entirely neglected, and he 
therefore, answered them in the follow- 
ing manner. 

"I have long thought of the very 
plan that you are now urging, and 
deem it to be a feasible one, but not at 
this present time. My reasons for a 
trifling delay are these. The fleet of 
the enemy are probably at St. Johns at 
this moment. I have information, upon 
which I can rely, that they (the ves- 
sels) will soon be dismantled, and laid 
up until the ensuing spring. Carleton 
win go immediately into winter quar- 
ters, for I know he has planned a pow- 
erful expedition in the spring, to marcli 
from Canada to the tide waters of the 
Hudson, sweeping all opposition before 
him. He must have time to prepare 
for this, and his wearied partizans must 
have repose. A trusty scout, in my 
employ, and accompanied by one of 
your townsmen, who has suflered hy 
their pillaging excursions, to as great att 
extent as any one of you, will accompa- 
ny him, and the moment the fleet ja- 
•permanently moored, and the troopa 
have departed for Montreal or Queb^ 
I shall be informed of it, and then will- 
be our time to march. In the mean-, 
time we can be preparing for the win* 
ter, as if no further expeditions were in . 
contemplation. This seems to fne to be 
the better plan." 

Even the irritated and smarting par- 
tizans, were satisfied with this plan, 
and they retired to the duties of the 
camp, being determined to remain, and 
accompany the expedition. Arnold re- : 
tired to complete his arrangements for 
making an exchange of prisoners with 
his adversary, a duty that had priiid- 
pally engrossed his attention, since the 
departure of Henry Robinson. 

These arrangements were soon com* 
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pleted, and not doubting the willing- 
ness of Carleton to arrange upon a sub- 
ject of such common occurrencel>etween 
hostile generals and commanders, he 
despatched a flag of truce, on board a 
Bmall single masted boat that had 
been rigged for the occasion, to ar- 
range the cartel more particularly, 
rhis* messenger received particular in- 
itructions with regard to Clara Marion, 
4nd was ordered to produce her dis- 
charge, and bring her to the camp at 
Drown Point, let the Goyemor's terms 
he what they might. Arnold also gave 
orders that the business should be ac- 
complished as speedily as possible, for 
lie had promised Henry the freedom of 
his mistress so soon as he should re- 
turn from his visit to the Patrol of the 
Mountain. 

The young man, however, was des- 
tmed to return before Arnold had an- 
ticipated. 

We left him sleeping in the wilder- 
ness beside his singular comrade Jacob 
Dash, and to them we return. 

Jacob was the first to arouse from 
his slumbers. He gazed for a few mo- 
ments at the sleeping youth as if in- 
'tending to awaken him, but a moment's 
reflection seemed to alter his determi- 
nation, for he cautiously took up his 
rifle, and strsdghtened his long form in 
the open air. 

" The day had just dawned. The 
forest was yet dusky with the .dark- 
ness of the night, but the tops of the 
trees could be seen with a good deal 
of distinctness, and Jacob after yawn- 
ing, and stretching his huge limbs two 
or three times, glanced once more at 
the sleeping youths ai^d shouldering his 
rifle,. walked up the mountain toward 
the place where he had first met Henry 
Bobinson. He took his seat upon a 
foUen log, and then glanced down in 



the valley, toward the encampment ci 
the strangers. 

A thick heavy mist was rising from 
the bosom of the river, and it had al*. 
ready involved every object in its im- 
penetrable fddis, that was not as high 
as the tree tops. Jacob knew, how- 
ever, that the first rays of the sun 
would drive it away, and he according- 
ly awaited th^t event with his customa- 
ry patience. He had not been absent 
from his hut half an hour, before he 
was joined by his young friend. 

"Wall," said the Patrol, as his 
young friend joined him ; '* I see you 
was sleepin' most splendidly and I 
thought it would be a sin to wake you, 
and so I marched up here to see our 
friends." 

" You will hardly by gratified, un- 
less you venture down mto the valley ;" 
replied Henry. 

" The fog is some thick I see» but a 
few moments' sunshine does the busi- 
ness for the mist oilers !" 

"It is near sunrise now. The sky 
looks red in the east." 

"Yes;" said the Patrol, leisurely; 
" I calculate the old hay-maker will be 
up here shortly !" 

"Who is the hay-maker?'' asked 
Henry, innocently. 

"Wall;" replied Jacob, as a smile 
caused a display of his powerful rows 
of teeth; "the philosophers call him 
the sun !" 

" Oh !" siud Henry. " It is the first 
time I have heard that cant phrase 
used. I did not understand you." 

" They's no cant about it ;" said the 
Patrol, doggedly. " I guess its about 
as near the thing as the dictionaries 
generally come !" 

" I shall not dispute you there, still 
it is not a general term, that is under- 
stood by all classes of people !" 

" Let me tell you one thing, youngster 
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Tliey*s a d d sight of common 
sense in tlie world, that ain't under- 
stood hj all classes of people, and a 
great deal that ain't scarcely understood 
bj any one. Didn't that idee never 
strike you, eh ?" 

«Tobe " 

The young man s reply was drowned 
by a scream that arose from the valley, 
and echoed wildly amongst the hills. 
The Patrol sprang to his feet, and ex- 
claimed: — 

«<What the devil can that be! 
Didn't it come from the camp in the 
valley ?" 

" I thought it did." 

"It was a woman too;" pursued 
the Patrol. ''I defy the cunningest 
redskin that ever yelled a battle cry, to 
cheat me in that. I tell you it was a 
W(»nan !" 

** Let us listen, perhaps it will be re- 
peated." 

" No fear for that ! if a woman gits 
in a notion for squealin' the devil 
could not stop her at once !" 

The prediction of the Patrol was soon 
verified, for another piercing scream re- 
sounded through the hills. 

*' I told you so !" said Jacob. " What 
in the devil's name the mischief can be, 
is more than I can tell." 

** The Tories are evidently doing some 
mischief to the woman. We had bet- 
ter go down and see." 

'< Keep cool. I tell you that it am't 
the safest kind of business, to skrimmage 
when the fog's as thick as a nigger's 
wool. A man ^ts himself plugged be- 
fore he knows it !" 

** Surely we will not let them perpe- 
trate an outrage of any kind in our vi- 
cinity. That would not be right." 

'< In course not. Let's slip down the 

hill, the way I went down last night. .It 

am't safe to go trailing down upon 'em, 

/ as if we was an army of fifty thousand." 
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"Just as you say." 

" Wan, look well to your piimingP 

And Jacob set the example, by turn- 
ing down the pan ci his rifle, and 
pouring in fresh priming. 
All ready?" 
Ay !" responded Henry. 

" Then follow me, and remember to 
hold your fire, if we come to blows, un* 
til it can do some good." 

" I'll be cautious !" 

The scream was repeated again and 
again. It was not so much a scream 
of physical agony, as of fear. *The 
Patrol hurried down the side of the 
Mountain, followed closely by Henry. 

In the fog, that completely shrouded 
everything, they gained the rear of the 
little camp unobserved. Jacob threw 
himself flat upon the ground, behind a 
hut, and Henry followed his example. 

•* THe her ; d — ^n her, tie her l" cried 
one of the Tories. 

" Help me, then ; she's as strong as a 
panther !" 

" Can't control a girl of her size ;" 
said the first speaker in a tone of con- 
tempt. " You are brave." 

To judge by the trampling, for it was 
utterly impossible to see anything, the 
first speaker hurried to the assistance 
of his comrade. Something of a scuffle 
ensued, during which the screams of 
the woman were frequent. 

Jacob crawled up to the place occu- 
pied by Henry, and whispering in his 
ear, he said : — 

" Youngster ! I'm d — d if it's in the 
nature of a white man to stand this ! 
I'm a goin to make a rush for the wo- 
man's help. Of course you've got the 
pluck to follow V* 

" I'm with you I" replied the young 
man, grasping his rifle more firmly^ 
and partly riiung upon his feet. 

''Wait till I give the whoop! Itll 
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raise their feathers, if iiotlmig else. 
May be we can make *em thbk, seeing 
as the fog is so thick, that we've got an 
army to back ns !^ 

The Patrol placed his hands to his 
mouth in a peculiar manner, and forth- 
with he uttered one of the wildest and 
most terrific yells that Henry ever re- 
membered to have heard. No sooner 
had its doleful echoes ceased to vibrate 
amongst the hills, than he uttered an- 
other, and rising to his feet, he cocked 
ys rifle, and mshed into the encamp- 
ment, tearing down one of the frail 
huts, in his headlong progress. 

'' &&xe on 'em I Seize on 'em» and 
lash down every one of the d d 
rascals. Spare none !" 

And again the capacious throat of 
the Patrol uttered the appalling war- 
cry, with which he had rushed to the 
encounter. 

" The Patrol of the Mountain / The 
Patrol of the Mountain/** shouted a 
voice, that Henry judged to belong ,to 
one of the assailed party. 

Then followed a confused ti^mpling, 
and through the mbt, which was evi- 
dently rising slowly, Henry detected 
the moving of several forms, whose 
proportions were magnified to the di- 
mensions of giants, by the medium 
through which he viewed them. 

The Patrol was foremost. He strode 
round the little circle defined by t&e 
huts, and busied himself with yelling 
most awfully, and in giving orders to a 
body of men, who existed only in his 
imajg^ation. The stratagem proved 
entirely effective, for the strangers^ 
supposing themselves to be attacked 
by a body of men, their superiors in 
numbers, and intimately acqttdnted 
with the fastnesses of the surroundmg 
country, fled in the utmost confurfon, 
up the sides of the mountain that 
Jacob had descendedi to the assault. 



AH the ftimiture of their camp, cfrlSti 
several of their guns and eq[uipments» 
were left, in their haste, ai^ the fe^ 
male, whose screams had brought the 
assistance of the Patrol at so happy a 
time. 

" Forward here ! Leftenant !** shouted 
Jacob, as imperious as a militia com- 
numder on training day. 

Henry heard the order, and natural- 
ly supposing that his presence was re- 
quired by the Patrol, he hastened to- 
ward him. 

"The fact is;" md Jacob, whisper- 
ing in his ear ; " the fog will soon leave 
us, and then our game is up ! Seize all 
of the guns and all of the ammunition 
you can find in the huts, and hasten to 
the shore of the river. Well take a 
boat, and get out of their reach before 
they recover from their confusion. Foi^ 
my part, 111 take the gal !** 

" You have found the female then ?** 
** Sartinly ! She's . as pretty a red 
skin as ever blossomed in the wilder-, 
ness. She's partly tied to a post of one 
of the huts out here. Look sharp for 
the guns, I'U tend to the gal." 

The Patrol departed toward the hut,' 
at which the female was secured, and 
Henry commenced searching the en- 
campment for the arms that its late oc- 
cupants had left. These he soon col- 
lected, and staggering under his bur- 
den to the river, he found that Jacob 
had arrived before him, and had pre- 
pared a boat for their use. 

" Throw 'em into the bottom of the 
boat ;" said the Patrol, " and then ^t 
in yourself. Sit down beside the gal. 
I'll row the boat myself. I calculate 
that I'm something of a navigator !" 

Henry complied with his instructiomr. 
He had hardly taken his seat, before 
the boat moved sw^lly down the stream, 
impelled by the sinewy arm of the Po-i 
troL They proceeded tot neariy half «• 
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imi% wbeia thiey suddenly stopped in 
ilie«ti}eam« and Jacob said; — 

"fioH up jour eye, Leftenaat, and 
tell me if you em see above the fog. 
I can't,'' 

" I can distmguish some objects on 
the top of the mountajn!" 

" On whiph lude erf the river?" 

•' On our side^" 

" Can you see anything of a tall ce- 
dar, without les^ves on its limbs^ that 
leans strongly to the east ?" 

" Yes. We are just opposite it." 

"All right" 

The ski£f then veered directly to the 
shore. The moment its keel grated on 
the banksy Jacob leaped out. 

*' Vq we leave the b6at here ?" asked 
Henry. 

** I calculate not ;" said Jacob. " IVe 
only landed to visit our own hut again, 
for, between you and me, they's some 
dockymenti there, that I don't leave to 
every marauding devil that roves 
through the woods. I shan't be gone 
a great while, you hold the boat here." 

Henry took the oars, and Jacob be- 
gan the ascent of the mountain. In a 
moment his form was lost to view, and 
the young man turned to look at the 
female, so singularly thrown into bis so- 
ciety. 

She was, as the Patrol had remarked, 
a fine looking Indian girl, some nine- 
teen or twenty years old. Her hfur and 
dress were greatly disordered, and she 
bore about her the marks c^much phy- 
sical suffering. She was clad after the 
manner of the natives, but to whftt tribe 
she belonged, Henry was not sufficient- 
ly schooled in the art of translating In- 
dian signs and trinkets to tell. He ad- 
dressed her in English, in order, if pos- 
sible, to find but the cause of her mal- 
treatment by the Tories, but she shook 
ber head mournfully, as much as to say, 
*' I qannot understand yoiL" 



It was evident that she knew she bid 
fallen into the hands of friends, for sIm 
appealed contented with her situation^ 
and whenever Henry gazed into her 
faoe, h^ lips parted in a smile, yet it 
must be confessed that it had a melaii* 
dboly expression. 

Notwithstanding Jacob's promise at 
haste, nearly an hour elapsed before he 
made his appearance. He came floun- 
dering down the hillside, loaded to hia 
utmpst capacity, and took the seat in 
the boat that he had formeriy occupied^ 
with the aur of a man greatly |kttigued. 

He seized the oars at once, and again 
the boat gained the centre of the river, 
and then moved down the stxeam. 

'* Did you hear anything of the To- 
ries ?" asked Henry. 

" No. They're hid close to the old 
encampment. The fact b they can't go 
far till the fog is up." 

" I've been thinking that they would 
take the other boat and follow us !" 

" Wall !" said the Patrol, glancing his 
eye upwards, " p'raps they will, but 
they'll probably spend some time in 
mendm' it." 

" Is it broken ?" 

• " I've an idea ;" said Jacob,- " that I 
put my foot through the bottom, and 
any one knows that it wouldn't make a 
hole of any ord'nary size, I reckon !" 

" Of course. That will prevent their 
flight by water." 

" I rather expect that I got hold of 
the wrong eend of the story, the night 
I spooked around their camp," said Ja« 
cob. " I found a pack of papers thai 
may explain their movements. Wher 
we halt for breakfasit, wbich I calculate 
will be before a great while, we'll jist 
look into 'em P'raps they're import- 
ant!" 

** I was tiying, during your absence^ 
tQ Cjuxverse with our companiDny bat 
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die evidently does not understand our 
language." 

** Of course not She's an out-and- 
out redskin." 

" Can you tell her tribe by her oma"- 
ments^' 

" Sartin. They amt that tribe m this 
part of the land, that I can't tell/' re- 
plied the Patrol. 

** Then you will mform me where 
she belongs ?" 

'* She's of the St Francis tribe, and 
she's come from Canada. That makes 
me think, now, that them d — d Tories 
is g(Hng down to the Colonies instead 
of up to Canada." 

*' And they have stolen the ^1 ?" 
"Yes. "Etee she's been down here 
with some of her tribe on a fishing ex- 
cursion, and she's strayed from 'em, 
and' the Tories have taken her. Ill 
endeavor to converse with her, when I 
have leisure." 

Do you imderstand her language ?" 
I can't say as I do. They's a lan- 
guage, however, that every wilderness 
man and woman can talk." 

" The language of signs ?" 
. "Yes." 

The boat was propelled swiftly down 
the stream, the fog in the mean time 
gradually disappearing. At last, Jacob 
declared he could go no farther without 
food, and the boa^ was again drawn to 
the shore, and they landed. 

" I expect we have first to hunt up 
a breakfast, before we can eat one," said 
Henry. 

" I calculate not," said Jacob. ** I'm 
never at a loss for a little provender, so 
long as I've the old sack with me. You 
start a fire, and 111 find the materials 
for eatin' !" 

Henry accordingly started a fire, and 
Jacob produced his bread and venison. 
The latter was soon broiling over the 
coals, and Jacob sat by, eagerly snuff- 
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ing up the delicious fragrance wSllL 
which it fiHed the air. The poor Indiaii 
maid regarded these unmistakeable pre- 
parations with evident delight, which 
did not escape the quick eye of the 
Patrol. 

"They's no douK^Wd he, "but 
them infernal heathen has half-starved- 
the poor critter. Ill put some more 
slices on the coals, for I'm d— -d if her 
appearance don't increase my appetitel" 

Jacob accorcUngly cut more of the 
venison, and placed it over the fire. He 
then took the canteens, and ascended 
the mountains in quest of a supply of 
fresh water. 

Having found a supply, he returned, 
and then the business of eating com- 
menced. Jacob Dash excelled in this 
department, as he did in everything, 
else that pertained to wood-craft, and 
he ate most voraciously. The exercise 
of the morning, in the cool, bracing air 
of October, had whetted his appetite to 
a remarkably keen edge, and he did 
most ample justice to his own culinary 
skiU. 

The poor Indian girl also appeared 
to have been nearly famished. Jacob 
kept the bark plate that contained her 
provisions constantly filled, and by im- 
mistakeable signs, urged her to eat. 
She was not loath to comply with the 
invitation, and the bread and venison 
disappeared as if by the agency of 
magic. 

" If the girl has been famishing of 
late, as really seems to be the case," 
said Henry, "this indulgence in sub- 
stantial food may work her great mis- 
chief!" 

"Haw! haw! haw!" shouted Ja- 
cob, in a sort of suffocated laughter, 
his cheeks distended to their utmost 
capacity, and his jaws moving up and 
down without cessation. " 111 tell you 
what it is, youngster;" and here, with 
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a spasmodic effort, he cleared his mouth 
by swallowing its contents; '^when 
you've seen as much of the Indians as 
I have, youll know better about 'em 
than you do now. An Indian never 
abuses himself, 'cepting when he gits 
to rum. Then he's a parfect devil, 
and will drink till he dies. I'd as leave 
turn an Indian that was starved to the 
last inch, into a hull room full of vic- 
tuals, as not ; d — d a bit would he hurt 
himself." 

" Then their self-government is supe- 
rior to the white man's ?'* 

"Sartainlyl As much superior as 
sunlight is to this cursed fog we've been 
in all this morning." 

After the Patrol had finished his 
breakfast, he agtun ascended the moun- 
tain, to determine on the course he 
should pursue, for he had determined 
to yisit Arnold's camp at once. He 
left Henry beside their little fire, pe- 
rusing the packet of papers that he 
had found in the Tory hut, whilst the 
Indian girl, wrapping herself in her 
blanket, lay down in the bottom of the 
boat to sleep, of which enjojrment khe 
apparently stood in as much need as 
she had of food. 

Seating himself upon a rock, that 
commanded a view of the chain of 
mountains that skirted both sides of the 
river, Jacob attentively surveyed the 
country before him, for. some time. 
The fog had disappeared, and the 
"broods never seemed more beautiful. 
The sun was pouring in his bright and 
unobstructed rays, and every leaf, every 
flower-stem, and every blade of grass, 
seemed to be sparklmg with jewels of 
the greatest value. After the Patrol 
had carefully viewed ^the scene, he 
drew from his pocket a piece of soiled 
pliper, filled with rude and tortuous. 
marks, and a pocket compass, by the 
ud of which he began to search a route, 



that would lead him, expeditiously, and 
without obstacles, to Crown Point.- 

Oompleting his examination to his 
entire satisfaction, he replaced his im- 
plements, and descended the hill. When 
he approached the fire, he observed 
that Henry had perused the papers,, 
which were laying upon the ground 
beside him, while the face of the youth 
was covered by his hands, as if he was 
in a profound meditation. 

"Wake up! youngster," shouted 
Jacob, with an emphasis that caused 
Henry to start. - Have you read the 
dockyments ?" 

" Yes." 

" Wall, spos'en we hear the dit" 

tails r 

•' You were wrong in supposing that 
the Tories were going to Canada, thej 
were going below." 

" I thought so, after I see the Indian 
gal. Can you make out their biz'ness 
below ?" 

"Easy enough. They were going 
to provide quarters for some prison- 
ers !" 

" What in the name of reason, do 
you mean by that ?" 

« 

" Why, 1 mean that they were sent 
on by Carleton, to Albany, in order to 
provide quarters for some prisoners, 
who it is desirable to keep out of the 
way for a time, and perhaps forever." 

" The devil !" 

" And amongst the rest, is one that 
I hold very dear," pursued the youth, 
in a melancholy tone; "and whose 
captivity caused all of my desire to 
visit Canada." 

" But are these prisoners of any es- 
pecial importance, that the d d old 

governor sets sich a valy on *em." 

" He appearo to think so. When I 
left the Point, Arnold was about to 
open negotiations for an exchange, it 
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. ai^pears by tlii^ that he will fail in the 
attempt." 

" Stop, stop I" cried Jacob. " Don't 
look so melancholy. We're now found 
out the old devil's plans, and we will 
make an exchange without payin' the 
hoot" 

^' How b that to be accoapliahed ?" 

" Why, d— — ^n it. We must watdi 
him, and when he sends the prisoners 
off, we'll lay in wait for 'em, and intro- 
duce ourselves as their friends and re- 
lations. It would be awkward Plough 
if they would deny us the privilege of 
speakin' to 'em." 

"But the capture of these papers 
may disconcert his plans, and they may 
be otherwise disposed of." 

** "So, sir ! If these Tories were going 
to Albany, they will go there. They 
know by this time that the woods axe 
clear of enemies, and they will make 
the best of their way on their journey. 
They am't sich cursed fools as to go 
back to Carleton, and tell him that 
they were scared out by the Patrol of 
the Mountain, and lost then: papers! 
Not they. They'll go on, for it's as 
safe goin' forrards as backards !" 

«* Perhaps they will.** 

** There is no such thing as a per- 
haps about the matter. All that puz- 
zles me, is to think what the devils has 
been doing in the woods here so long. 



They've negleeted their Ina'aeiA any 
wiqr." 

** Their delay might have been eon- 
pled with this Indian girL I'd give a 
small sum if I oould converse with her/ 

" If so be, she goes to the P'int with 
us, we can get some one there to talk 
with her,, and th*en we can find out 
aU." 

"She will, of course, go with us. 
We cannot think of leaving her in the 
wilderness." 

" No, Bo^ wkhout we meet some of 
her people. If we do no^ she will go 
with us." 

" Are her people fri^dly to us ?" 

" As much so as anytldng. There 
are a great many French half-breeds 
amoE^ them, axtd the French are for 
us, as much as they can be. The tribe 
is small, at the best." 

" When do we march ?" asked Henry. 

" As soon as the Indian girl has fin- 
ished her sleep. We. shall leave the 
river, and I shall take the nearest land 
route. Let the poor thing rest whilst 
she can, (or the journey is fatiguing.'* 

Jacob seated himself under the shad- 
ow of a tree, and contented himself 
with smoking, whilst Henry gave him- 
self up to glo<»ny reflections. We 
need not say that his ' fears were for 
poor Clara Marion, who was a prisoner 
in the, camp of the enemy. 



CHAPTER X. 

ST. JOHNS. 



DuBiwG the remainder of the voyage 
to St. Johns, Clara Marion saw nothing 
of Major Bobioson, except it might be 
an occasional glimpse oi his person, as 
he promenaded the deck. She saw 
that grief, whilst it impaired her health 
and her energies, did not in the least 
afiitigate the torments of her captivity, 



I and she had ceased to shed tears, al- 
though her heart would be sad and 
misgiving, in spite of her exertions. 

It was at the close of a beautiful 
day, that the victorious fleet came in 
sight of St. John;}. The lake was as 
placid as the surface of a mirror, f<^ 
there was scarcely wind enough to fill 
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^h»' lightest 8ii3s. The gay streamers 
with which the riggings of the yossels 
irere deoked; in honor of their victo- 
ma, hung listlessly down, . as if the 
cuocess were rather a matter of weep- 
ing, than a matter of rejoicing. 

Minute gims were fired from the 
Queen Charlotte, from the moment 
that the pinnacles of the little town 
were discovered. An old gun was 
temporarily moxmted by the inhabi- 
tante, and at irregular intervals it re- 
plied to the salute. A few poles were 
also hoisted, bearing banners and fes- 
toons of flowers, and Carleton, who 
stood upon the deck of his schooner, 
was evidently flattered by these tokens 
of public joy. 

Quite a crowd was assembled at the 
docks, when the vessels reached them. 
There was some cheering, and much 
boisterous merriment, when the suc- 
cess of the expedition was formally 
detailed ; and when the governor went 
on shore, there was great swmgmg of 
hais, and huzzaing for the king and 
parliament. Major Eobinson accom- 
panied the Governor, and thanked his 
good fortune more than once, that he 
reached a coimtry where the people 
were permitted thi^ use of their reason, 
and were not astray after false gods. 

A public entertainment was hastily 
prepared, in honor of the occasion, and 
the officers of the squadron invited to 
partake. The poor prisoners were left 
to their cramped and confined berths, 
and to the bitter fancies begot by their 
cheerless and unfriended situations. 

Early m the morning after these de- 
monstrations of public joy, Carleton 
and the Major were seated at their 
breakfast, when the subject of the pris- 
oners on board of the fleet came up for 
discussion. 

« If I understand you aright," said 
6 



the Major, ''you intend to dismande 
the fleet here, preparatory to winter/* 

** That is my intention." 

*' And the prisoners will, of course» 
be removed V* 

" To be sure." 

^'Then I must prepare a place for 
the reception of my maid. I intend to 
see her again shortly, and I hope to 
find that her confinement has sobered 
her temper." 

" I have no doubt but you will find 
it so. Indeed, I never knew it to fafl, 
in all my experience." 

** If, on the contrary, I find that she 
is obstinately bent on following up my 
son, and strengthening the bonds that 
hold him to the rebel cause, she . must 
expect my vengeance I" 

"And will most assuredly deserve 
it." 

"Where shall you remove the pris- 
oners?" 

" A short distance from the dock, is 
an old stone building, formerly design- 
ed for a nunnery. It is capacious and 
strong. Workmen are now employed 
in repairing the doors and windows, 
and when the place becomes tenable, I 
intend to remove them there." 

" You will, then, be obliged to keep 
a guard upon them," 

" A light one, perhaps. Persons of 
then: description seldom attempt an es- 
cape. If they were soldiers, the case 
would be different." 

'' I will deal with my woman accord- 
ing to promise. I will give her anoth- 
er interview, before I consign her to 
any prison. Is it your intention to re- 
move the prisoners to your winter 
quarters ?" 

"Probably an exchange may be ef- 
fected before a long time. I hope so^ 
at least Then I shall be relieved of 
them." 

" The devil I Did you merely cap- 
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tore tbese f ell<yw8 for tire purpose of 
Bending l^em back home again?" 

** I get an equal number of my t)wn 
friends in exchange for them, and that 
is an advantage." 

"Well, of course you will regulate 
your war to suit yourself, but I would 
as soon 1;hink of turning loose a hor- 
net's nest, in the middle of my parlor, 
as to turn these Whigs loose." 

" Why so ?" 

'* Because they are the most yindic- 
tive partisans in the itorld. They will 
assuredly retaliate upon you !" 

"Tbat we must risk. They come 
within the articles of war, and it is rula- 
ble to exchange them." 

''Does his Majesty's government 
treat these rebels as honorable ene- 
mies, entitled to honorable treatment ?" 

** The opinion of the world, which no 
nation can resist, compels us to. If it 
were not so, they would be treated as 
public malefactors, and liung upon the 
first tree that offered." 

"And that would be the proper 
treatment. Kindness to them is a jewel 
given away.'* 

^*We must ob^ the dictation of the 
world. France has already evinced her 
Bympathy for the villains, and we must 
6ot drive other nations to follow her in 
policy.*' 

" I should feel mortified to think that 
our native land. Governor, was not a 
match for France, and her especial 
friends, ihe colonies. It is my opinion 
Ihst war should at once be declared 
against the former power. She has no 
i%ht to meddle with our afiEairs." 

^'i admire your spirit. Major, but I 
am compelled to condemn your polioy. 
•I think 08 highly as you do of our*mil- 
itary power and skill, Ibut believe me, I 
am satisfied ^at we shall not oonquer 
these colonies, without one of Hhe most 
^desperate Btmggks ihsilt the -world ever 



witaessed. Th^areboiieof^iarliOM^ 
and flesh of our flesh." 

"O pshaw! Tou estimate them too 
highly." 

" Kot an atom. If yoti live, mark 
my predictimL" 

Here the argument closed, and the . 
companions separated. Carleton re- 
tired to his cabinet to transact some 
official business, and the Major wan- 
dered about the streets, in order to 
view the city, and to while away the 
time, that hung heavily upon his hands. 

At noon, when they met for dhmer» 
Carleton informed him that the old 
nunn^ was finished, and that the 
prisoners would be removed that after- 
noon. The Major hurried through his 
meal, and ordered a soldier to bring 
Clara Marion to his presence, as soon 
as the removal commenced. 

To compose his mind for the inter- 
view, he sought his own apartment. 
He marked out the conduct that he in- 
tended to pursue, and in his anxiety to 
preserve his son, and to carry out his 
long-cherished designs, he resolved to 
hesitate at no plan, that promised him 
the least possible chance of success. 
He could not help his belief that Clara 
was the sole cause of his son's ungen- 
erous conduct. 

It was near the middle of the after- 
noon, when a servant announced the 
arrival erf the soldier with the prisoner. 
The Major ordered her up to his room 
at once, and when she entered, he dis- 
missed the soldier, after bestowing upon 
him a handsome fee for his services. 

Clara looked very pale and dejected, 
yet for all, there was a firmness about 
her eye, and the ^fine-turned comers of 
^er mouih, that argued ill for the Ma- 
jor's success. She cast upon him a 
most imploring look, as he pointed her 
to a seat, and her eyes were slightly 
suffused with a tear. The Major look- 
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ftd as stem as he c<>\M, but in spite of 
Us determination^ there was sometliing 
in the appearance of the beautiful and 
distressed girl> that troubled him. When 
he remembered her love for his son, he 
could not help wishu^ that his unplea- 
sant errand was accomplished. 

A long and awkward pause occur- 
red, after her arrival at the Major's 
' apartment She did not intend or de- 
^re to open the interview, and the old 
man knew not how to begin. His po- 
sition was very uneasy : he wiped the 
glasses of his spectacles nervously, then 
he had recourse to his snuff-box, then 
he must change his seat again, and so 
on, until his courage required the most 
ardent spurring, to keep it from be- 
coming entirely extinguished. 

At length the Major was compelled 
to speak. He averted his gaze from 
the burning eye of the beautiful girl, 
and said, though his voice was tremu- 
lous with emotion: — 

" In obedience to my promise, madam, 
made to you on board the vessel that 
brought us here, I have granted you 
this interview. I want to have you re- 
member that it is our last." 

Clara did not reply. She could not. 

"You of course will remember," 
pursued the Major, ** that I made se- 
veral propositions to you." 

" I do,^' said Clara. 

" You remember also, that you re- 
" fused to accede to them." 

" I do." 

" I hope that ti^oae and reflection have 
altered your views of things. Is my 
hope well grounded ?'' 

" I do not know what you refer to.*' 

"Surely you oannot have forgotten 
them so soon. I allude to certain pro- 
mises I asked of you, about my son." 

"You a^ked me.to resign my olaim 
jto his hand." 

"Just so," 



^Pid I reftise to refinipush ki^ 
"To besure.^ 

" I did not. I repeat now lAsi I 
then^aid. ' I am ^viHuig tUs moment 
to relinquish his hand, if he desires it** 
" But madam, /desire it^' 
" I cannot break a solemn row, and 
I shall not If he desbes the past to 
be foigotten, if he desires to be finee 
from his engagement, then I w31 obey 
him; but until! am informed by him» 
thatsuch is his desre, I shall abide the 
issue of events." 

" Woman !" said the Major, solemidy ; 
"remember your situa^n. You are 
in^a strange land, and in the power of 
your enemies. Yoii are emphaticaBy 
beyond the reach of your fiiends. Be. 
they ever so powerful they cannot as- 
sist you. A word from me, a dn^e 
word, turns you over to certain destruc- 
tion. Would not that relinquish a fool- 
ish yoimg man from a foolish vow.*' 

" But why, sir, do you seek my de- 
struction ? What have I done to merit 
your hatred ?" 

" Have you not confessed to me, that 
you loved my son ?" 
" Is that a crime ?" 
" Have you not said that you were 
his betrothed ?" 
" Is that a wrong ?" 
" Yes ;" repHed the old man, in vain 
attempting to keep down his anger. " I 
told you in a former interview, that it 
was criminal in you, and I repeat it. 
I now ask you to undo the mischief that 
you have caused, and I even offered 
you a matchless price for your conde- 
scension.' You refused me." 

" Am I to submit to your dictation?" 
asked Clara, proudly. "Is your judg- 
ment upcm my conduct, alone to seal 
its condemnaticm ? Who are you tiislf 
in defiance of the Gospel prohibition^ 
are so prompt to decide upontiiec(m* 
duct of others," 
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''t am the father of the young man* 
you are tempting on to ruin ;" replied 
the old man. 

"And I am a female, weak and pow- 
erless, and a prisoner,' and I aver that 
jour assertions are base, and slanderous* 
and false I" 

f'You have confessed as much to 
meP' 

" That is also false r 

" My God 1" cried the old man, start- 
ing up f ro^ his chair, and pacing the 
room to and fro. " Such impudence is 
intolerable. You admitted all this to 
me on the lake 1" 

.'''All that I haye admitted to you 
upon the lake or here, I am willing to 
adhere to. I never said that your son 
was dishonored, and never sakL that I 
had urged him to pursue his present 
course. I said that it w^ followed in 
pursuance of his convictions !" 

"Who brought those convictions 
about?" 

"His own conscience. His own 
moral perceptions, and I believe it will 
emblazon on the pages of a national 
history his name, when yours shall be 
forgotten, or only spoken of as synomy- 
mous with disgrace and dishonor !" 

" The devil !" cried the old man, 
highly incensed. " You are a prophe- 
tess ^^n, in the enemy's camp." 

. "I venture to predict what I have 
spoken." 

, " Upon my word 1" said the Major ; 
"you are a decided specimen of the 
fihe^patriot. You are an acquisition to 
any cause !" 

" I otdy wish," replied Clara, meek- 
ly ; " that joxa conduct would permit 
. Bie to say as much for you 1" 

The Major and 0arleton, had both 

mistaken the effect of imprisonment 

upon the mind of this true-hearted, and 

. devoted girl. There was no such thing 



deeper the gloom around her, the high- 
er her daring min^ seemed to rise, to 
repel it. She was/ not as dispirited as 
she was the day tnat she witnessed the 
buniing of her litiie home, and the de- 
struction df her Tifetrimony. 

" H^ve you *rorgotten the tenor of 
the letters I made mention of, in our 
former interview ?" asked the Major, j 
" What letters ?" ^ 

"Letters that I requested you to 
write to my son." 

"Respecting our mutual engage- 
ment ?" 

" Yes, but not that alone. I men- 
tioned that as a condition of your free- 
dom, yoii should exhort him to aban- 
don the colonial cause, and take up for 
the king." 

" I remember it." 

" And your answer to that request 
now ?" 

" Is the same as before." 
" That is, you refuse to do so." 
" I would lose my life first," 
The Major paced the room in great 
agitation. By and by he took a seat 
and leaned his head upon his hand. 
A new idea had taken possession of his 
mind. At the last moment, he had 
discovered that Clara could not be 
driven or terrified, and he had resolved 
to try the virtues of persuasion. He 
felt, indeed, that he could give up alL 
the matrimonisH plans he had formed 
for his son, if he could only win him to 
the cause of the king. He longed to 
get him, in some measure, out of the> 
camp of the enemy. 

Clara watched every varying shade 
of his features. She could not bring 
herself to believe, that such conduct asl 
he had all along evinced, was at all na- 
tural to the father of her lover. 

The old man was lost in reflection for 
a long time. At length he aroused 



as fear m her high soul. Indeed, the himself, and removing his chairy he 
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seated himself near fhe person of the 
expecting girl. 

Her heart beat violently. 
" Clara !" said he, taldng her hand 
, lYithin his own, and speaking in a calm 
voice ; " perhaps I have been wrong." 

" I feel ,that you have, but I am sat- 
isfied that it 'was unintentional;" she 
isaid, anxious to encourage him. 

** Perhaps also, I have judged you 
harshly. Indeed, I feel that I have. 
'If Henry wooed you, and you consent- 
^ed to become his wife, I ought not to 
blam^ you !" 

Clara was silent and tears suffused 
her eyes. 

^' I am x>ld and childish, and this re- 
bellion has soured my mind. I have 
thought better of my conduct." 
I am rejoiced to hear it" 
You are the daughter of a man 
that has long been my neighbor, and 
I am forced to believe, that, had he 
been in my situation, he would have 
acted differently." 

"Perhaps not;" interposed Clara. 
" Circumstances alter us amazingly. 
He might have felt as yoii did." 

" He might, it is true ;" replied the 
old man ; " but I cannot bring myself 
to think so." 

" Repentance of an error, should al- 
ways secure our forgiveness !** suggest- 
ed Clara, by way of condolence. 

** True ; and I make bold to solicit 
yours." 

" It is granted ;" returned the girl, 
promptly. 

" Now, I wl\ renew propositions to 
you, and I hope they will be such as 
you can fall in with," 

" So do I ;" replied the j^rl. 

" I shall never bring myself to look 
with an eye of Idndness upon this re- 
bellion. I loath its authors, and I hate 
its principles. These are my honest 
convictions/' 



"Wen." 

" I shall never feel toward Henry, m" 
a father ought to feel* toward a son^ 
whilst he is fighting this cause, or any 
other way furthering its advancement/' 

** You ask for liberty of conscience 
in this matter; do you not?" asked 
Clara. 

" To be sure !" 

" Are you not also willmg to grant- 
it ?" 

The old man could not rea<]^y repty, 
and he attempted to avoid the question 
by saying :^ 

"You did not hear me out. For 
many years I have been educating my 
son, and training his mind for the part 
he is to act upon the great stage of 
Ufe. I have not only selected his part 
but prepared his means. As his pa- 
rent, I had a right to expect, and to 
ask, that my instructions should be fol- 
lowed, and that he should carry out 
my design in educating him. I ask 
you if such demands would be unrea« 
sonable ?" 

** I cannot say that they would.** 

"To be sure you can't Henry, 
however, has paid no heed to me 
whatever. I wished him, when this 
rebellion broke out to enter the army 
of the king ; to gsun for himself honor, 
by upholding the rights of his sover- 
eign. This he refused to do, and in 
order to show his detenxunation in 
the matter, or for some other reason, 
he has united himself to the rebels." 

"Suppose Henry were to appear 
here;" said Clara; "and after using 
every argument that reason could sug- 
gest, should endeavor by entreaty to 
prevail upon you to join the rebel 
cause as you call it, and you should 
refuse him, because your conscience ' 
bade you do so. Would you deem 
Henry justified in denouncing yon, and 
in complaining of vour obstinacy ?" - 
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'' Certainly not ; for he has no akim 
vsgOA my obedieBee, bat I hanre iipon 
hkr He k my Boa and heir, and is 
booad by evefj honomble usage of so- 
ciety to gratify me.'' 

«fl cannot bring myself to beheve 
ttiai the authorily of the parent extends 
to the conscience of the child. That 
is carrying human power farther than 
Qod has intended it to go." 

" We will not moot that point ;" sidd 
the old man, ** Hear my propositbn 
now. Tou being betrothed to Henry, 
undoubtedly have an influence over 
him, and in all probability that influ- 
ence is controlling. If you will write 
to him as I before suggested, and in- 
duce him to quit the rebel camp, and 
come Over to the kick's side, I wUl con- 
sent to your immediate union; nay, 
iQore, I will bestow my blessing upon 

''It would be useless, Major;" re- 
plied Clara. ''I must again inform 
you that you overrate my influence." 

''No, I'do not;" replied the Major. 
" I am an old man, now, it is true, but 
I have not forgotten the influence of 
women upon my own heart. I re- 
member it well. - It was all-powerful." 

" Let me be candid with you," said 
Clara. "I find no fault with the part 
you see fit to take in this war, although 
I could wish you thought otherwise. 
I am as firmly and honestly a Whig, as 
you are a Tory. In consideration of 
your years, and your feelings upon the 
subject, I will write to Henry, what 
'you desire me to write, about omr 
umon* He will then be free to act as 
he chooses in the matter." 

"But will^you not add your en- 
treaties to mine, that he comply at 
onoe with the proposition ?" 

'' Ko. I cazmot ;^ replied Clara, and 
her eyes were again dimmed with her 
tears. "It would be fEJse and dis- 



honorable inme to do so. If his own 
sense of duty leads him to pursue the 
course you deare him to, I shall be 
content, but I shall not be a party to 
any persuasion that wiU offer him the 
least inducement to disgrace himself!" 
* The old man was evidently disap- 
pointed. He dropped Clara's hand,^ 
which he had retained through the 
whole conversation, and once more 
paced the rocmi. Clara was really 
touched by the feeling he evinced in 
the matter, yet she felt that she had 
a duty fo perform in the premises, as 
h^h and as holy as any that could per- 
tain to a parent. 

At length the old Boan stopped be- 
for% her. 

" It appears to me, Clara ;" he said ; 
" that you do not treat my proposition 
with tiie fakness and candor it de- 
serves at your hands. If you ever hr 
tend to bear the important connection 
of wife to my son, you ought in cour- 
tesy, if not at heart, feel some manner 
of consideration for his father." 

" I can assure you that I do ;" re- 
plied Clara ; " yet I cannot act dishon- 
orabiy, to convince you of it." 

"There w no dishonor;" replied the 
old man, sharply, "in exhorting an 
undutiful son to his duty." 

" I conceive it to be his duty in this 
matter, to aet as his heart directs him. 
For that reasOb, I refuse to mterfere." 

"Tou may remam here until yon 
hear from me again ;" said the Maj<»r, 
suddenly turning to leave the room. 
I shall not be absent l<mg. I had 
nearly forgotten some important busi- 
ness." 

This excuse was but an artifice to 
leave the girl's presence. The old man 
was entirely at fault, and in liis dilemma 
he determined to seek Oarletcm and ask 
his advice. 
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He found Oarleton at leisure inr bis 
cabinet, and he stated to bim tbe result 
I <xf his interview with Clara, and the ad- 
vancement he had made, to obtain her 
co-operation. Carleton looked at him 
with surprise: — 

''Does she refuse your offer?" be 

asked. 

**^o; but she refuses to counsel the 
outh to quit the rebel caxop and come 
to me 1" 

'' The devilish nma !** 

*' It is even so !" 

"And, after degrading joxanfli hj 
promising to consent to her union with 
jour boy, which offer she scouts at, you 
are at a loss whatcourseto pursiaef are 
you ?" 

*' I confess that I am." 

** Major ! li 1 had not known you 
years ago, before age had crawled so 
far upon you, I should be tempted to 
believe that your mind was palsied and 
imbecile." 
Why so?" 

To think that you would for a mo* 
m^w be kept at bay, by a pert and for- 
ward jade, like this patriot in petti- 
coats !" 

" What shall I do ?" 

'' Do ! D — ^n it, confine her in the 
old nunnery. Herd her with her fel- 
low cattle ! Treat her with the neglect^ 
scorn, and c(Nitempt that she merits. 
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and not fawn around her, and beseech 
and supplicate her to do her duty. I 
pledge you that this course will change 
her determinations ! It will bring her 
at your feet, which is her proper place^ 
instead of the one you have assigned 
Jier. A d-^-d pretty state of affain^ 
truly ! If you m^e your prisoner your 
conscience keeper, it will not be a groat 
while before you change places !" 

''But would not such condi:^ct be 
deemed unmanly severity ?" aaked the 
old maiL 

" Wha^ do. you care about her opin- 
ion of the conduct X Send her off to 
Albas^y after a while, and thoroughly 
separate her from your son. Both be 
a^d she will see that their iU-ctmtrived 
nuMawonial pn^ect is futile and thm 
reasons will return." 

"I am not sure but your plan is 
good.** 

" I know it is ; and am surprised tlmi 
you did not immediately adopt if 

Carleton's reasoning prevailed. The 
old man determined that he would not 
see Cl&r^ again for the present^ but he 
forthwith despatched a servant for one 
of the prapn guard. WheA the soldier 
made his appearance, Clara, wa^ turned 
over to his charge, and in a shorij tiniB 
was locked within the unhealthy walls 
of the old nuQnery. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THB ?IBW DUXy, 



< Jacob Dash had barely finished his 
pipe, when the Indian girl awoke. He 
at once proceeded to the boat, and, by 
signs, infonned her that their farther 
journey would be pursued by land. 
She accordingly debarked, and Jacob, 
after he had thrown the Tory guns into 
ihe river, removed his own baggage, 



and scuttting the boat, shoved it out in- 
to the stream to sink. The whole party 
then took up thor line of march toward 
the American Oamp at Grown Pdnt 

Accustomed to fbrests, and to Ae 
obstacles that beset the path of the 
woodman, and perfectly Gcmversaoft 
with the country through which thqr 
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were jonrnejiiigy the Patrol was ena- 
bled to take a much nearer, and easier 
traveled route than the one pursued by 
Henry in coming out. They conse- 
quently moved forward with much 
greater rapidity and ease. 

They beguiled the weariness of the 
way by speculating upon the incident 
of the morning, and when they had 
exhausted that subject, Henry inform- 
ed the Patrol of his attachment to Clara 
Uarion, and the calamity that had be- 
fallen her by the death of her father, 
the destruction of her home, and her 
subsequent captivity. 

" Then that's the reason why you de- 
sire to visit Carleton*s dominions, eh ?" 
said Jacob, Jiis eye twinkling, and his 
fyce diverging into a broad grin, as 
Henry concluded his narration. 

** I confess that it is the sole cause of 
my desire to go that way," replied the 
young man. 

« D — d if we don't have a most glo- 
rious time of it !*' cried Jacob, enthusi- 
astically. ''I'm specially cute on all 
love afi^urs, and, to tell you the &ct, I 
like 'em." 

''You mentioned your partiality for 
ihem before, you remember;" said 
Hemy. 

M D — n it. 111 oilers mention it, 'cause 
I'm dreadful fond of 'em. Your gal 
is well in for it, but ef-so-be I don't git 
her out of that Tory nest, jist like takin' 
a bar out of a bass-wood, then I'm no 
man ! Now, you mind !" 

*' You speak confidently, and I hope 
your expectations may be realized. It 
would afford.mo great satisfactbn." 

««No danger at all," said the Patrol, 
" A gal that likes a feller is so complete- 
ly sharp to manage with. They's no 
dodgin' 'em any way I That Alice Van 
Loam that I knew was a great one 1 — 
Of course your gal is Whig clean over, 
a'iiishA?" 



" Most certainly." 

" Then we'll be off as soon as Arnold 
will permit us. The truth is, that when 
she is in sich company as they keep in 
Canada there, the time '11 seem mon- 
strous slow." 

They f<»ined an encampment before 
sundown, for their supply of provisions 
was running low, and Jacob could not 
think of pursuing his journey without a 
requisite of provisions. The Indian girl, 
also, showed evident symptoms of fa- 
tigue, and the Patrol was determ&ed 
that an opportunity for repose should be 
afforded her. 

Henry was appcnnted to preparo a 
shelter from the dews and dampness of 
the night, and Jacob left in pursuit of 
the deer that he required for his sub- 
sistence. The Indian girl seated herself 
upon a mossy stone, and whilst her 
young protector was preparing the hut 
of green branches, she amused her- 
self by chanting one of the wild and 
plamtive airs of her tribe. Henry often 
desisted from his labor; when unob- 
served by her, to gaze upon the untu- 
tored grace and beauty of her charms. 

Soon after the hut was arranged, Ja- 
cob returned from the hunt. Thero was 
no difficulty in procuring game in that 
region, and he had been as successful 
as he could dedre. He deposited a fat 
deer upon the ground, and with the ahr 
of a man acquainted with the duties of 
his profession, proceeded to dress and 
out up the dedrable parts, in a manner 
convenient for their limited means ol 
transportation. 

"Now," said he, after x^mpleting his 
task, " I calculate that we can sustainna . 
tor till we git to Crown Pint" [ 

£Qs next oaro was for a fire, by the 
aid of which he could propare his sup- 
per. To obtain the necessary mate 
rials for this matter, was easy enough 
accomplished^ and not many minuter 
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eliCpsed before the buge ranger was 
discussing the fruits of his toil with great 
gusto. 

** These are the materials, and this 
is the eatin'-house for me !" said he, as 
the provisions disappeared before him 
like the dew before the stm. *' I never 
want none of your high flown saiss, boj ! 
I can eat anything that grows in these 
parts, without any gravy !" 

With a delicacy that reflected credit 
upon his feelings, Henry had prepared 
a separate hut for the Indian girl im- 
mediately in the rear of the one intend- 
ed for ^e Patrol and himself. After 
she had eaten of Jacob's fare, she en- 
tered it, and the young man seated him- 
self in his own, to await the termination 
<^ the worthy Patrol's meaL 

With a sigh, heaved up from the 
profundity of his capacious chest, Ja- 
cob at length drew back from the feast. 
He carefully wiped the blade of his 
knife upon the leaves, and returned it 
to its sheath, and then he kicked away 
the chip that had served . him for a 
plate. 

"Now," said he, "you see that my 
chores are all did I My dishes is all 
washed, and I'm ready for biz'ness. If 
they's anything more convenient than 
livin' in the woods, I don't know it !" 

" To-night, as I feel somewhat wake- 
ful, I shall hold you to the promise 
you made me yesterday." 

" What promise ?" 

"The promise to relate your love 
scrape in the Mohawk country. I an- 
ticipate a rare treat !" 

" Oh ! ha !" laughed Jacob ; " I ex- 
pect I'll l^ave to gratify you, bein* as 
you're young. But I must say it was 
the scrape of all scrapes that ever I 
knew of." 

Jacob lit his pipe, and seated him- 
self beside his yoimg companion. He 
wbiled away the dlent hours imtil after 



midnight, m relating his adventures, and 
the young man listened with the giea(« 
est interest. As soon as the conversa- 
tion terminated, they lay down to rest^ 
and slumbered tmtil the dawning of the 
morning. 

As usual, the Patrol was the first to 
awaken. He' busied himself at onoe 
with the breakfast, and when Hemy 
crawled out from the shelter of the 
boughs, that important meal was await- 
ing him. 

" Now rouse out the little one I" said. 
the Patrol. " We have no time to lose 
if we mean to reach the P'int to-mor- 
row!" 

Henry was about to comply with this 
request, when the Indian girl appeared. 
The melancholy that appeared to op* 
press her the previous day, had in a 
great measure vanished, and her step 
appeared to be more light and sprightly. 

Throughout the whole of this day's 
march, the sky betokened ram. When 
the sun began to decline to the west, 
Jacob began to look around for a place 
of shelter, but none offered until near 
sunset. Then he discovered a projjdct- 
ing rock in the side of a littie eminencCy 
that offered an effectual protection from, 
the rain, should any fall, and there he. 
resolved to abide through the night 

"Another day," said he, as he de-- 
posited his baggage upon the earth; 
' * will bring us to the Pint easy enough. 
I'm tired enough of roaming through 
the woods without an object." 

The camp was hastily prepared, and 
they retired early to rest. When the 
morning came, the sign of rain had 
passed away, and under a clear sky 
they set out for the Pomt. 

Before noon, marks of civilization and' 
settiements began to appear. The 
woods were traversed in different di* 
rections by roads, and occasionally a 
log hut» iJie tenement of some hardy 
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jioneer^ or of some lianger-on oi the 
camp, could be seen. Soon after the 
sun had crossed the meridian, the flag 
of the Colonies could be seen floating 
from the barracks, and the little party 
pressed forward with increased ardor. 

'*Here we are !*' said Jacol^ as they 
IDteved the little street which was fill- 
id. with men and teams, " What upon 
lirth makes the folks stare sol Are 
Ohristian bein's a rarity among 'em I" 

Henry could not answer this ques- 
tkmp Bjod they pressed on toward the 
bead quarters, occuped by the com- 
mander-in-chief. This was easily dis- 
tinguished from the common tenements, 
by its flag, and superk»r outward deco- 
rations, and when Hemy approached 
the door, he requested tlie sentinel on 
duty to announce him to Arnold. 

Hie party was not kept long in wait- 
ing. They were admitted to the pre- 
sence of the Commander, wh« shook 
Henry cordially by the hand, and ex- 
pressed the most lively gratification at 
beholding the Patrol of the Mountain.' 

**Who have we here?" he asked, 
turning toward the Indian maid, who 
had followed her benefactors into the 
bdlding, and was gaang at the maps 
«id pictures that decorated the waUs. 

*' That's a question that can't be an- 
swered by us;'^ replkd ihib Patrol; 
** for we don't know ourselves I" 

.\ ^She can talk, I suppose. Who are 

yoo, lifissf'he asked turning toward 

the girl 
A vacant stare was all the answer he 

received. 

** It's no use in talking to her, 'cause 

she can't understand a word that you 

say." 
** Where did she come from V* 
*' She come with us ;" replied Jacob. 
" Where did you obtam her ?" 
i< We didn't obtam her at all! We 



took her from a parcel of Tories on the 
Indian river." 

"AhT' 

" Tou see," said Jacob, hitching up 
his irowsers, " that we knew she was 
abused, and we stept in and took her 
off." 

" Perfectly right I" repHed Arnold. 

** In course it was I and ef-so-be you 
can procure a parson to talk with her, 
I've no doubt yoa'U git a great deal of 
information that may be of sarvice." 

** True enough. We will find an in* 
tevpreter." 

'^ Shell tell all she knows, fqr the 
poor thing is grateful enough. I wish 
yon would send her to her tribe." 

** It shall be done, the first opporta* 
nity that occurs. We can pass h&t on 
to the lines almost every day." 

'*We took a lot of dockyments at 
the same time. Mr. Henry carries them, 
and p^haps you would like to see 'em 
before you git an interpreter. To my 
notion they're important." 

** We will read them," said Arnold, 
** and then determine." 

Henry produced the packet that had 
been taken from the Tory encampment, 
and Arnold, after receiving them, call- 
ed in a soldier and said : — 

** Take these men into the camp, and 
provide them with refreshment. Take 
the girl also, and place her with some 
of the women. I will see you again 
when you are recovered from jour fa- 
tigue;** he continued, turning toward 
the Patrol and his messenger. 

" I wonder if he's sich a goslin as to 
think we're tired ?" muttered Jacob, as 
he followed the soldier to his quarters. 

Jacob, however, had no cause foi 
-dissatisfaction, for the best that the 
camp afforded was supplied him. By 
the time Aat his meid was brought to 
atermination, he was in the best possi* 
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bk humor, and started out to see the 
ughts that the place afforded. 

His ramble was cut short, however; 
by a simimons from Arnold, He re- 
paired to head-quarters, and found the 
Commander seated at a table, awaiting 
his arrival. 

** I have perused those papers," said 
he, " and find that they will furnish us 
with an opportunity of saving some of 
our friends, jf we can manage to keep 
the enemy in view." 

''That's what the youngster UAd, 
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me. 

** We will make the effort at any 
rate. We have not friends so plenty, 
that we can afford to lose 'em, at tl:ds 
rate. I am surprised that he does not 
rather exchange them." 

** I am not surprised at anything the 
d d critter will do !" responded the 
Patrol. ** He has some object in view 
in securing these pris(mers. In my 
opinion, they am't common men." 

*' I am not aware that uiy of our dis- 
tinguished friends, either in the civil or 
military line, are in his custody. Still, 
he has designs upon them, and we 
must thwart him." 

" I go for that, strong !" 

" What do you thmk of a mission to 
St. Johns?" 

'' In course, if we mean to watch the 
rat closely, we must be pretty near his 
hok.'^ 

''That's my opinion. The wilder- 
ness IB unguarded, and we have nothii^ 
on the Lake. If, however, we knew 
the tune that these prisoners would be 
forwarded to Albany, we might con- 
trive some plan to intercept them. 
Will you go to St. Johns ?" 

" Sartinly." 

" Do you need a compamon ?" 

"Why, the youngster has set his 
heart on going, and it would be wrong 
to disappoint him. Besides, I think 



that two are better than one, on sich a 
mission." 

" Who do you mean by the young- 
ster ?" . *^ 

" Why, I mean that young Mr. Hen- 
ry, to be sure ; the boy yousent out to 



me." 

"Yes. He is a shrewd young man» 
and of undoubted courage. If he 
chooses, he may go with you." 

"Oh I hell choose it. Don't be afraid 
of that. Ill risk his willingness, and 
so would you, ef-so-be you knew what 
I do. I calculate he'd march dear to 
Quebec with me!" 

" I understand it. I have opened a 
negotiation with Carleton about the 
young lady, but to judge from thb 
paper, I am satisfied that it will entire- 
ly faiL" 

" Perhaps we can effect our object 
in another manner. We intend to try 
it." 

" Tou must needs use great caution* 
Remember that you two will be alone, 
and if you are detected, certain desiaiio- 
tion will inevitably follow." 

" I rather think," said Jacob, wink- 
ing one eye, and giving one shoulder an 
unnatural elevation, " that I am some- 
what used to this kind of biz*ness. I 
don't ginerally git into a position that 
am*t healthy and agreeable." 

" I have confidence in your sagacity, 
still a little warning occasicmally will 
not harm you." 

" What will be done with the Indian 
gal ?" i 

" To-morrow I can send her near her 
people, by a foraging party. She is. 
anxious to return home." 

" Did you find an interpreter ?" j 

" Yes." 

" Well, let x\B know how she come 
with the Tories ?" 

" Carleton sent her under their gui« 
dance to Albany. The girl's account 
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of the reasons that induced lum to do 
BO, was not very coherent. He evi- 
dently w^ted her disposed of." 

" The devU he did I" 

"Perhaps she was connected with 
these prisoners in some way. It is not 
improbable." 

** Ef-so-be he wanted to kill the poor 
critter, why didn^t he do it like a Chris- 
tian, and not turn her oyer to the cur- 
sed Tories ? It's wuss than feedin* the 
apostles to the lions." 

" The Governor has a reputation for 
being unscrupulous." 

** I've tEought a little on this mat- 
t&t, and I can tell you what I thought 
the design might be." 

" Well, disclose it." 

" Fve been in the habit," premised 
the Patrol, "of readin' men by their 
acts, instead of the language, ever 
since the war. Haven't you heard that 
the British govenunent have endeavor- 
ed to incite all the Injim tribes agin us, 
and the St. Francis boys in particu- 
lar ?" 

" I have." 

** Well, you know th^ French are ra- 
ther more for us, than anything else, 
and the St. Francis tribe are a leetle 
more than half French. I've beam 
feom some of our boys that they refu- 
sed, flat-footed, to take up the toma- 
hawk agin us." 
. "Well, goon." 

"Now it struck me that this girl 
might be the daughter of some chief, 
or great warrior among 'em, and that 
Carleton had sent her down here, after 
he had stole her, to have her murdered 
in cur dominions, so that the St. Fran- 
cis men should git their blood up. 
They'll fight for revenge, when gold 
and whiskey won't set 'em at it !" 

Arnold was forcibly struck by the 
shrewd reasoning of t&e Patrol. Some 
such object must evidently have moved 



him with regard to the girl, and this 
one was perfectly in accordance with 
the man's character. Striking' the ta- 
ble before him, he exclaimed :-~ 

" By heavens ! your reasoning is in- 
genious, and. I am satisfied of its cor- 
rectness. He has intended, by this 
process, to let the savages loose upon 
us." 

« That's my opinion I" 

" In this case, her rescue was a most 
providential matter. The girl has as- 
certained who are the friends of her 
people, and will not hesitate to report 
as much to the tribe. After this, it 
shall be our duty to watch Carletoti« 
tmtil he is in winter quarters !" 

"That's the only way to manage 
him." 

" When will you leave ?" 

" To- morrow, at the most !" ' 

" Of course you will coast the Lake. 
We can provide a small boat for the 
voyage." 

" I ant particular which way I tr^* 
vel, if I only get there. The quickest 
way is the best" ' '^ 

" Tou will go the quickest in a boat, 
and will not be liable tb interruptions 
by the way." 

" Then I s'pose I can warn the boy 
to be in readiness for a start ? I like 
his company." 

" Tes. Let him go, if he chooses. 
If an3rthing of importance occurs, let 
me be informed of it at once." 

" In course. I will take all sich re- 
sponsibility onto my own shoulders. 
One of us will come down." 

"Bemember that I put all confi- 
dence in your sagacity." 

" And don't forget about that little 
red-skin," said Jacob. "I am some 
considerable interested in her." 

'< She shall be safely returned to her 
friends. It is a matter of good policy 
for us to do BO." 
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•» Bi coiirse." 

And .with an awkward bow, the Pa- 
trol tcK^ his leare, singing, in quite a 
loud voice, the following stanzia :— . 

** Come, aU ye gal-yon^ Yankees, 

I pray you lend an ear ; 
And I'll sing you a ditty, 

That you'll be glad to hear, 
About the king and par-Zsr-ment : 

How they resolved one day. 
To tax the gal-yonif farmers 

In Norih Amer-i-ea /'' 

He continued snatches of the refirain 
far down the street, as he was seekmg 
for his companion. Master Hepry. 

His quick eye at length discovered 
Hemy, sitting in the door of a little 
inn, and his music ceased at once. He 
beckoned for his friend to approach, 
and when he joined him, he said : — 

" The matter is all fixed, and we're 

off to-morrow morning. We'd best to 

make preparations to-day, yet." 

" Have you seen Arnold ?" 
" To be sur^." 

" And I am to accompany you ?" 

*' SMiply. I couldn't go without 
you."' 

" Shall we go by the lake, or the 
woods." 

" By the lake. It will be the quick- 
est passage, and something of a variety 
for us." 

*' Of course, and the easiest way to 
travel. My arrangements are soon 
made. A few articles of provisions is 
all I require." 

** And a little ammunition," suggest- 
ed Jacob. 

** That of course. We can undoubt- 
edly obtain a boat without any trouble. 
Arnold will see that one is prepared." 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent by the comrades in preparing for 
their new duty. Jacob was decidedly 
in his element, and he went at his work 
with great cheerfulness. A perfect as- 



sortment of the odds and ends of hu* 
;man wants, were deposited in his bag» 
and his rifle was cleaned and examined 
with the most minute exactness. It 
was night before he ceased his labors. 

The soldiers of the garrison prepared 
a boat, and it was moored in a conve- 
nient place, in order that it might be in 
readiness for an early start. Jacob re- 
tired to his couch betimes, and Henry 
Robinson followed his example most 
cheerfully. 

He looked forward to his journey, 
with the utmost satisfaction. There 
was a prospect before him, dhn and un- 
certain, it is true, but none the less 
lively with hope, that he would meet 
with Clara Marion. He could not con- 
template her captivity in a strange land, 
surrounded by rough and unprincipled 
soldiery, without feeling the greatest 
anxiety for her safety. He had resolved 
to undertake her liberation at all haz- 
ards, and we all know that obstacles 
and impediments of every size, sink into 
comparative nothings in the sanguine 
minds of the young. ^ 

With the earliest dawn, the comrades 
were astir. Shouldering their small 
array of fixtures they departed for their 
boat^ leaving the garrison yet wrapped 
in the slumbers of the night. A fresh 
breeze was blowing directly in their 
favor, and, loosing their vessel, they 
hoisted her little sail, and darted >ver 
the waters most beautifully. 

"You take the helm, youngster," 
said Jacob, " for I*m out of my latitude 
here I" 

Henry took the helm, and Jacob 
seated himself in the bow. He was 
soon lost in thought, as he gazed upon 
the ever-changing beauties of th& shore 
he was passing. He was a bit of a 
statesman, by the way, as well as a 
practical philosopher, and his mind, by 
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BD means an inferior one, found ample 
Ibod fior contemplation. 
. <<Thi8 is a great land/' said he, snr* 
Teying the stately forest trees that 
crowned the shores, ''and it's worthy 
the great fight that will be waged for 
it. It is a great land." 

** Then you contemplate a great fight 
for it ?" inquired Henry. 

" I calculate, youngster, that Christ- 
endom never witnessed such a fight as 
this will be. The blood b up (m both 
sides, and it a'nt goin' to be pacified 
without the d — dest kind of a tussel I" 

"Do you feel any doubts « as to the 
result of the contest finally^*' asked 
Henry, anxious to learn more of his 
fnend'4 views. 

*' Wall, it's hard makin' up an opin- 
ion. England is a mighty nation I I 
teU you, she's a mighty place; but 
then, this land of our^n a'nt anything 
of a laughing matter. It's young, but, 
sir, it's ds gritty as a whetstone /" 

" And you know, of course, that we 
are in the right. This fact alone, is a 
host in our favor." 

'' True as Maccabees ! It makes a 
vast diflference. That Bill Pitt they've 
got in parliament is about as nigh right 
as may be. Don't you remember what 
he 8AJB about the war ?" 

" I do not." 

" Wall, he says that, in a good cause, 
and on a sound bottom, the forces of 
England could crush America, but then 
he insinuates tiiat this rebellion is an- 
other haired animal by a d — d sight, 



and suspidons that l^n glimi^ ^ jjet a 
whalm 1 I anH anywise sartin ttot I 
give his perdse language, but tiiatSi 
the 'mount ont." 

''Both the assertion and the con- 
elusion are very reasonable,** replied 
Henry. 

*' Yes. I agree with you. Bunker- 
hill was something of a fight, aftd so 
was Lexington. I expect, also, that 
this battle on the Lake was no laughin' 
matter for Carleton." 

"I expect not. We were only 
driven off by overwhelming numbeni. 
The loss, of the Govenior must limi^ 
beai severe." 

"England can stand such losses 
better than we can, for she has mors 



men." 
"True 



enough. But every well- 
contested battle, like this upon the 
Lake, gives the enemy a better idea of 
the stuff we are made of. They do 
not despise us now, as they did when 
the war commenced." 

" I wish they did, youngster. Then 
they marched right up to us, and give 
us a chance to pepper 'em ; now it'a 
like pigeon shootin'. You don't git a 
fair shot only once in a great while." 

In this manner, Ihey j)roceeded on 
their voyage. The wind continued fair, 
and the little boat made astonishing 
headway. They were many miles up 
the lake, when they drew near the 
shore at night, for ^e purpose of se- 
lecting a place for encampment. 
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OHAPTER XIL 

THB OLD NUNNBBY. 



Tbs prison-lioiise, in which Clara 
Marion was confined, presented a most 
filthy and disgusting appearance. The 
floors and beams were rotted, and fall- 
en in pieces about the interior. Imiu- 
merable rats, and other disgusting ver- 
min, infested the walls, and the air was 
foul, and laden with distemper. 

She recoiled in horror and disgust^ 
as the soldier who conducted her to 
this dreary abode, thrust her within 
the door. There was no retreat, how- 
ever, for the heavy bars were secured 
behind her, and she was safely confined. 
Near a hundred wretched prisoners 
were thrust into this miserable abode, 
and were staring at each other^in stu- 
pid despair, and she, feeling that such 
society was worse than none, made the 
best of her way, over the rubbish that 
strewed the floor, to a distant comer, 
where she seated herself, to indulge 
her tears. 

This imprisonment came imexpected- 
ly upon the poor girl. She had ex- 
pected, of course, to be confined, but 
not in such a mansion or J£ul as thid. 
. She had been elated with hope, when 
the Major relented, during their last 
mterview, and was even carried so far 
by it, that she thought her entire de- 
liverance at hand. 

When he left her, he had promised 
to return, but he had failed in his 
promise. She knew not the Teason of 
^his failure, but she knew that the 
good feelmg he at one time showed, 
had been overpowered, and she had 
nothing to hope from him. 

The food that was ^unshed the in- 
mates of the place was as revolting as 
the apartment they occupied. Some, 
who had fot a long time been denied a 
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flfoffioient quantity of healthful food, 
partook of it with avidity ; but Clam/ 
who had not yet experienced the era- 
vings of himger, turned from % and 
left it untasted. 

Immediately adjoining the prison- 
room, was the guard-house of the gar- [ 
ris<»i. Only a thin partition wall, bro- 
ken through in many places, separated 
them. At night, this guard-room was 
filled with drunken and riotous -sol- 
diew. whose obscenity and Uasphcn^ 
were absolutely appalling. Clara strove 
in vain to shut her ears against the hor- 
rid sounds ; she could not help hearing 
them. She often tried to occupy her 
thoughts with distant objects, but she 
could not; for no sooner woidd she 
lose herself in some well-remembered 
scene, th^ a horrid oath, or a brawling 
song, would recall" her to the reaUtik 
around her. 

She was enduring the slow pains idf 
the torture. For several days she bore 
up under it with admirable fortitude, 
but then she began to droop and lan- 
guish, and disease attacked her! ^e 
became so alarmingly ill, at length, 
that her case was reported to Carleton. 
A physician was sent to her assistance, 
and the Governor sought the rooia 
occupied by the Major, to inform him 
of the situation of the prisoner. 

*' Your famous Whig beauty is now 
reaping the just reward of her obstina- 
cy,'' he said, as he took a seat. **.I^ 
should not wonder if you found her -as 
pliable :aB a willow fitick, noyr.** I 

" What has occurred ?"~ asked ihe 
Major. 

''Why, madam has taken theievoir. 
'Hie fact is, her location, and the so- 
ciety around her, are not agreedde," 
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" But is she really ill V* 
''Quite ill, indeed. The pbysiclan 
nas just gone to see hen" 

The Major was silent and thoughtful. 
Indeed, his heart upbnaded him for his 
conduct. 

" I am grieved to learn of her HI- 
ness," he said, at length. " I will visit 
her myself/* 

"Poor thing!*' said Carleton, sar- 
castically, " I have not the least doubt 
but it would alleviate her distress, to 
find you at her feet, with your former 
proposition." ^ 

" I am bound, in honor, to abide by 
that proposition, if she falls in with it. 
I should not be justified in breaking 
my faith with her, because she is my 
prisoner, 'Should I ?*' ^ 

" I can see but little faith between 
you," replied Carleton. " She b' evi- 
dently, artful and designing, and you 
are a little, nay, not a little, fearful of 
her power. It is a game of wits be- 
tween you." 

"I cannot regard it in that light. 
Notwithstanding her power which you 
speak of so confidently, 'I shall visit 
her." 

"Of a certainty, I would do so. 
Now is the time, if you are really anx- 
ious to bring your lousiness to a close. 
Sickness has mollified her. Of course, 
you will let me know the result of your 
interview ?" 

"To be sure, and I hope I shall be 
able to inform you that your prediction 
is verified." 

Carleton left the apartment. Major 
Bobinsqn leaned back in his chair for 
some moments, when he arose, took 
up his hat and cane, and sallied into the 
street. He directed his steps towards 
the old Nunnery, and when he reached 
the door, he asked of the sentinel : 

" Is the physician in the prison ?" - 

" He has just left " 
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Open the door ; I wish to enter/' 

The soldier bowed, and unlocked the 
door. The Major entered with an erect 
step, but his crest lowered, and his 
breath came quickly, when he gazed 
for a moment round the room. 

If the appearance of the building 
was wretched When Clara Marion en- 
tered it, it was now deplorably so. 
The filth and litter had accumulated 
from its occupancy, and many more of 
its inmates were down with fevers, and 
other diseases. No air was admitted 
within its gloomy precincts, save such 
as could find entrance through the rust- 
ed bars that confined the windows. 
Groaning, and praying, and lamenta- 
tion, reached the ear from every quar- 
ter. 

"A perfect hell !" thought the Ma- 
jor, as he stopped to look around the 
apartment 

The inmates were resting, for the 
most part, upon the heaps of rubbish 
that had been piled up, to serve in the 
place of beds. A few, however, of the 
more robust, were administering to the 
sick ones such relief as the niggardly 
parsimony and malevolence of the Gov- 
ernor doled out to them. 

Filled with fear, and conscious of 
guilt, he looked around for Clara Mar 
rion. He examined all the pallets that 
his eye embraced, but upon none of 
them did he discover the form that he 
sought. At length he was compelled 
to ask a prisoner, who was standing 
near him, where he could find her. 
The man uttered not a word, but poiitt- 
ed to a distant comer of the wretched 
lazar-house. 

The Major followed the direction in- 
dicated. As he approached the place 
where Clara lay, the sick berths, if 
they deserved the name, became m(»B 
frequent, and the evidences of distress 
more numerous. At last he reached 
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her coucliy ftnd was horror-Btrack at the 
change her iUness had wrought in her. 
Stretched upon a pile of chips and 
<ioarse straw, without any covering but 
a soiled and faded gown that she wore, 
she was lying. Her eyes were unusually 
bright and glittering, her lips parched 
ahd dry, and her dieeks wasted and 
sunken. SciU'cely a remnant of her 
extraordinary beauty was 1^, but the 
unmistakeable marks of the fever's 
progress, had taken their place. A 
low moan, as if nature was too weak 
to suppress it, was the only evidence 
of her suffering that escaped. 

The Major stood at the side of her 
couch for some moments, before she 
observed him. In endeavoring to 
change her position, her eye fell upon 
hk features, imd a smile of recognition 
parted her thin, blue lips. 

That smile went to the old man's 
heart, like a two-edged sword, pointed 
with fire! 

"Are you ill, Clara?" he asked, en- 
deavoring to soften his tone as much as 
possible. 

I am very ill !" she replied. 
How long have you been sick ?" 

"For several days," she replied, 
faintly. 

" Has the physician visited you ?" 

" He has," 

" What did he say of your case ?" 

" I did not ask him." 

A voice, not audible to human ears, 
thundered to the old man, and made 
his cheek pale : 

" This is your work /" 

" Do you wish to be removed ?" he 
asked. * 

" I am contented to die where 1 am. 
My fellow prisoners are no better off 
than I am." 

*' But you would undoubtedly recov- 
er, tf you were removed to a proper 
place, and had proper care." 
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" If it is Gk>d's will, I shall recover 
here." 

" I will have you removed, if you 
will comply with my previous request. 
You shall be oared for, and nursed, and 
when you recover, you shall be free to 
go where you choose !" 

Clara made no reply, and her eyes 
closed heavily. The Major felt confi- 
dent that his overtures would be ac- 
cepted. 

"All my objections to your union 
with Henry shall be withdrawn, and if 
he chooses you for a wife, his wife you 
shall be. Do you promise me, Clara?" 

The ^1 made no reply. A Uttle 
more lu^g, thought the Major, and 
she will consent. 

" I will stay with you until you are 
removed. You shall be taken to the 
house I occupy, and I will in person 
superintend your physician, and your 
nurses. Answer me Clara." 

With a great effort, the suffering girl 
raised her head upon her arm. She 
turned upon the Major her burning eye, 
and with a strange mingling of firm- 
ness and pain, in her trembling voice 
she thus repUed to his propositions. 

" Major Robinson, I heard these offers 
or similar ones, when I was in the ea^ 
joyment of health, and free from bodily 
pain. Then i refused them. Do you 
think that now, when death stares me in 
the face, I would consent to dishonor?'' 

" Your consent will remove the dan- 
ger of death ;" said the -Major ; " and 
how often have I told you that there 
was no dishonor in it ; on the contraiy, 
it is highly honorable !" 

" You are not the priest of my con- 
science !" replied the poor giri., " I can- 
not, and will not, heed your preachings 
I tell you again that I pref^ death to 
disgrace !" 

She sank back upon her humUe 
couchi and closed her eye&ag^UL 
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"Tou had better conuder, Clara, 
ere it be too late !" persisted the Major. 
** It is only a stubborn will that causes 
you to refuse. Tou have told me that 
you willingly would marry Henry, even 
if he were a Tory." 

• " And so I would ;" .she replied, ** if 
it was the result of honest conviction. 
If he altered his view, and deserted his 
country to accomplish any earthly pur- 
pose, I would scorn him as I do the 
proposition you are so urgent for me to 
accept. It would be baseness !" 

" A curse upon such intractable spir- 
its !" muttered the Major. '< She must 
be removed, or her blood will be upon 
my head !" 

He left the prison with rapid steps. 
He drew long inhalations of the sweet 
idr, when he had gained the street, and 
wondered not that the nunnery was the 
den of the pestilence. He walked to 
his lodgings, and found Oarleton seated 
at the table, engaged in the perusal of 
some papers. The Major took a seat, 
looking dejected enough. 

V " Have you been to the prison ?'* 
asked Oarleton, laying the papers upon 
the table. 

«' I have." 

*' How did you find the girl ?" 

*' 111 enough !" 

" I thought as much. She was also 
a little more easy in her demands and 
requirenfents, I suppose." 

" She asked nothing." 

" But you i:enewed your proposals to 
her ?" 

" And was refused !" 

" The devil 1" 

"She's as stubborn as ever. I am 
satisfied that she never will consent, 
and I must retreat." 

" Retreat ! How ?" 

" Why, I must remove her from that 
pestilential old rookery, or she will die. 



I do not care to have her blood resting 
upon me." 

"Yet, you must confess that her 
death would be a desirable occurrence 
for you, just now !" 

" I can't say that I desire her death. 
Let that be as it will, I shall not con-' 
sent to be instrumental in producing it.'' 

** Do you think that her illness is at- 
tributable to your agency ?" queried the 
Governor. ' 

" To be sure. If I had not placed 
hei; in that prison, she would probably 
have escaped the pestilence. We hear 
of no cases of it, except amongst the 
prisoners." 

*' I have resigned her to your hands, 
and shall not interfere with your deter- 
minations. Amold has sent in propo 
sals for an exchange, and his agent is 
particularly anxiou6 about this girl. If 
you are desirous of getting her off your 
hands, a good opportunity offers." 

" But if I consent to an exchange, I 
shall be sending her to the American 
camp. Her home is destroyed." 

"Well, what of that. I'm of the 
opinion, that such women are more or- 
namental to a rebel camp, than to our 
own!" 

" But my son, sir ! Henry is also in 
the American camp, and I should be 
throwing them together, by this pro- 
ceeding. That would be the entire 
ruin of my hopes." 

"Are you certain that yOur son is 
with Arnold ?" 

" I have every reason to believe so." 
" What do you intend to do with her, 
when we remove to Quebec, wtich will 
be in a short time. Do you intend to 
keep the lady as a sort of travelling 
baggage." 

"I ought to confine her in some 
place where my son will not be able to 
see her, or communicate with her. Yet 
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I do not tliink a pestilential prison is a 
fitting place." 

** Then send her to Albany. I shall 
send a schooner to the lower end of the 
lake in a few days with a number of 
prisoners. I will consign her to the 
care of a person who will keep her se- 
cluded enough." 

** Well, let it be so then. I can do 
nothing with her, and if you can keep 
her from Henry, it is all I ask." 

"What crowd is that, across the 
street ?" asked Carleton, running to a 
window and gaadpg out. 

" They seem to be Indians,** replied 
the Major, who had followed the Go- 
vernor. " Are they not ?'* . 

"They are," replied Carleton, ad- 
justing his spectacles. "Upon my 
honor,'' he added, looking at them in- 
tently ; " they are from St Francis I" 

"There is quite a young female 
amongst them ;" said the Major. 

" Great God !" exclauned Carleton, 
"I thought she " and he sud- 
denly checked himself, and left the 
room. 

The red men moved down the street, 
and the Major returned to the table. 
He resolved to bring Clara away from 
the prison at once. He therefore call- 
ed a servant and directed that the 
physician who attended her should be 
sent for immediately. 

The physician soon made his appeai^ 
ance, and the Major opened his busi- 
ness at once : — 

"You have a patient in the old 
nunnery, doctor, I believe ;" said the 
Major. " A female patient.** 

" Yes, I was called there to day." 

" I am somewhat mterested in her," 
continued the Major, " and have sent 
for you to consult about the propriety 
of removing her to more suitable quar- 
ters." 

" It might have been done before this. 



I with great benefit to the perscm, air, 
but it is impossible now, sir !" 

"What!" cried the Major, in sur- 
prise; "can't she be removed now. 
We eould prepare a litter." 

"It will not answer, sir. In my 
opinion it would prove fatal. She 
must remun at present." 

" You surprise me ! At least we 
can better her situation where she li^ 
can we not ?" 

" Oh ! certainly. A clean and com- 
fortable bed, and a change of linen, 
beside other little necessaries, would go 
far toward restoring her. In a few 
days she might be removed." 

"Do you consider her case despe- 
r^ite ?" 

" Not desperate, perhaps, but dan- 
gerous, extremely dangerous. Both 
her mind and her body ajre affected." 

The Major could very well account 
for both, but he said nothing about 
them. 

"I will provide the articles you 
have mentioned, at once, and send 
them to the prison. Will you see that 
they are properly applied, doctor ? I 
will be responsible for your fee." 

" I will attend to it, sir, with plea- 
sure." 

• 

"By the way, doctor;" continued 
the old man ; " I wish you would at- 
tend to her thoroughly. Any extra 
care and attention that you bestow 
upon her, shall be rewarded." 

" I will do all that my skill can sug- 
gest;" replied the physician, pleased 
with the idea of obtaining so substantial 
a patron. -^ 

" As soon as sh^ m a condition to 
remove inform me or it. I am anxious 
she should leave that abode of wretch- 
edness and misery. It was wrong to 
place her there." 

The doctor promised compjianoe^ . 
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servants to prepure the bed and the were sent to the nunnerjto beusedfor 
lineil, I the benefit of Clara liaikHL 



CHAPTER Xni. 

8TBANQEBS IN TOWN! 



'' I'm speciany pleased with this way 
of traveUin' ;" said Jacob, when him- 
self and his friend were seated at thdr 
provisions, on the shore of the lake, 
and infnmt of the little hut they had 
erected. 

** It 18 not as laborious as walking, 
tiiat IS true ;" replied Henxy. '' If this 
inod only holds out, we shall make the 
required distance speedily. If it comes 
io the oars the labor will be great.'' 

** Now," said Jacob, " we ought to 
begin to arrange a plan of action. We 
must have a thorough plan, and we 
must understand it, else we might as 
well go back." 

''As you are the commander, the 
plammig falls upon you, of course. I 
have only to perform ;" said Henry. 

"Jist the matter of watchin' this 
Governor Carleton is no trick at all ;" 
isaid Jacob, but I'm bent on the gal 
biz'ness. Ef-so-be we succeed in git- 
titi' that gal out of Canada, we must be 
careful I tell you !" 

^ Of course we must be cautious." 

" Well lay out as near St. Johns as 
we can, and then we must contrive it, 
to have one o^us visit the town eveiy 
day. After we find out where the gal 
is, we must contrive to let her know 
'we're arter her, like a rooster arter a 
hawkr 

'' That's the nm|t difficult of all the 
undertaking." 

"Yes. You see you must visit the 

town yourself, and as you're not used 

* to patrolin' much, it'll be an almighty 

ikUisk. job for you. It's great biz'ness." 
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"Butyonbemg acquainted with it, 
had better undertake it. Not that I 
dread the danger, but I do desire to 
succeed." 

"Hah! har laughed the Patrol, 
" I'd like no greater sport than to peek 
around that Sib. Johns, but you must 
doit." 

Why?" 

You are perfectly aware, or ought 
to be, that I'm a little the d — dest look- 
m' parson that ever happened up this 
way. When I make my appearance in 
a strange place, the people aint never 
satisfied a lookin* at me. This natural- 
ly leads' em to ax who I be. Now this 
would happen up here in St. Johns, and 
they's a few Tories there I expect who 
would remember me with gratitude for 
sundry little acts of kmdness that I've 
did 'em. They'd take especial plea- 
sure in introducin' me to the people." 

" Then I will undertake the scouting. 
I have no fears of being recognised, ex- 
cept it might be by some of the Shore- 
ham prisoners, and they would never 
betray me !" 

" Ef-so-be we find out where the gal 
is, and open a communication with her, 
111 eat the barracks ef we don't bring 
her oflf. When I git as fsu* as that, I'm 
hard to stop." ^ 

" I am in hopes we shall meet with 
the agent that Arnold has sent up to 
effect an exchange. Perhaps he has 
succeeded, or at least, he may tell us 
where to find Clara." 

*' That d — d Governor wiD never ex- 
change, except it should be some one 
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lie donH oare a d-Hi about. However, 
if we skould meet tlie agent, he migHt 
give us an insiglit into business." 

** You bare been at St. Johns, have 
. you not ?" asked Henry. 

^ Not latterly. Some time ago, I 
passed through that way, but I scarcely 
remember the locality of the place." 

^ Before the break of the following 

day, they were again upon the lake. — 

Jacob desired to take every advantage 

I of the fine breeze that prevailed, and 

.his young friend was equally as anxious 

' to get on. They dashed up the lake in 

fine style. Henry directed the course 

of their little vessel, and Jacob seated 

at his old post, in the bows^ 

Throughout all the day, a bright 
look-out was kept for the vessel in 
which Arnold's agent had sailed: Not 
a speck, however, appeared upon the 
light waters before them, and when 
they encamped for the night, Jacob 
was fearful that they had passed each 
other during the darkness. 

At a pcHnt, some twenty miles from 
St. Johns, the comrades secreted their 
little boat, and approached the settle- 
ment on foot. The reasons for this pre- 
caution were numerous, for fishing 
smacks and other like vessels, belong- 
ing to Ihe Canadian town were often as 
far from home. 

The next object of solicitude, after 
having secreted thenr boat, was to find 
scmie place, cont^uous to St. Johns, 
where they could secrete themselves. 
The country did not then wear the im- 
proved and cultivated appearance, that 
it does in the present day, and many a 
wood and morass offered the protection 
of their intricacies : still a good place, 
one that should combine the convenien- 
ces of water and game, was not easy to 
find. The day of the landing was 
nearly spent in a fimitieas seardv md 



Jacob became wearied and veDed at 
his ill luck. 

<' I>-4i it !" he ezclauned ; '« this b 
the most pervarse and despicable wil* 
demess I was ever in. It don't afiTord 
a decent shelter for a rabbit. Down 
in our country it ain't so !" 

At length they came to a little hill, 
covered thickly with dark hemlocka, 
from the base to the summit. A 
spring of clear water was close at 
hand, and Jacob determbed that ft 
was near enough to the place of their 
intended operations for all purposes. 

" Here well stop," he said. *' We 
might explore the hull of this cussed 
Tory countrf, from end to end, and ndt 
find as good a place. It ain't good for 
much, but well trust to Providence, 
and take it. Let's carry the baggage 
into the thicket.'* 

The baggage was taken mto the 
thicket, and Jacob's hatchet was soon 
employed in clearing away the undoF- 
bmsh. "IHien, at length, the daiimess 
came, their camp presented quite a 
comfortable appearance. 

*' To-morow," said Jacob, as he was 
concluding his supper, '' commences 
our operations in aimest" 

'^ If I can exhibit skill enough to 
reach the settlement, and get back 
again, I suppose you mean?" inter- 
rupted Henry. 

** That'll have somethm' to do with 
it, sure enough," said Jacob; ''but 
you are sagacious enough for that." 

** I will attempt it, at all events. It 
I fail, it is in a good cause, and many 
others have failed before me." 

'' Sartinly ! I've failed a dosen liniea 
in my life, but I oilers had the esp^ 
cial good grit to try agin. Never bade 
out so far as to say you give it up, en- 
tirely." 

'^ Confidence is a great help, k ttttii^ 
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of difficoltj. Where ahall you remain 
during mj absence ?" 

*' Here in the woods. We must get 
a supply of provision some way, and I 
intend to see what the Lord has done 
for this coimtry in the ah^^pe of game. 
I don't like the most distant idea of 
starvation." 

Early in the morning Henry was 
astir. Jacob assisted him in his prep- 
arations for departure, and kept pour- 
ing into his ear snatches of advice to 
ccmtrol his conduct, when he was 
amongst his enemies. At length the 
young man turned to his friend, and 

*' I'm all ready now, but my rifle, 
and my ammunition." 

The devil I" cried Jacob, elevating 
hands. , . 

What is it ?" asked Henry. 

** You don't sartinly think of takin' 
them kind of we'pons with you, I 
hope." 

''You would not have me go un- 
anned?'* 

*' No, but that rifle, and them pow- 
der fixins of yours, would betray you 
in a minit. Them things belongs to 
the Yankees; to the genewine Yan- 
kees." 

*' What arms shall I take, then ?" 

**I fortunately thought of all of 
that, when I was down to the Pint. 
I've the things with me !" 

So saying, Jacob stooped down, and 
opening his knapsack, displayed a 
handsome pair of small pistols, and a 
diric. 

<< These are worth a hundred rifles 
to you. You will not attract attention 
in carrying them, and they will be con- 
Tenient enough in a skirmish. Let me 
load the little fellors !" 

The pistols were accordingly loaded 
by the Patrol, and were afterwards 
coaveyed to Henry's pocket. QSiedizk 



was artfully concealed in the boscsn of 
his coat, and then Jacob declared that 
he was ready for his mission. 

The Patrol accompanied him to the 
skirt of the wood, in which their camp 
was concealed. Then he shook him 
cordially by the hand, repeatled his 
warnings, and watched his retreating 
figure, imtil it was hid from his view 
by a turn in the path he was pursuing. 

"He's a well-made youngster, by 
the gods!" said Jacob, as he disap- 
peared ; ** and, to my mind, it is quite 
plain that there is the genuine grit 
about him !" 

Then the Patrol took up his rifle, and 
saimtered leisurely through the woods 
in quest of game. 

The path pursued by Henry Robin- 
son was tangled enough, and filled 
with impediments. Sometimes it led 
him through deep and sinking morass- 
es, and again it was choked with rocks, 
and fallen rubbish. He pursued his 
way, surmounting all these difiicidties, 
and after some three hours of incessant 
labor, he came to a little hill, which he 
ascended, and wlich afforded hhn a 
fine view of St. Johns, and the scenery 
around it. He sat down upon the 
earth, to rest his wearied limbs. 

Prominenf; amongst the objects that 
caught his eye, was the old nunnery. 
He gazed for a long time at its dingy 
old walls, and wondered for what pur- 
poses they had been erected. He 
knew they were occupied, for he saw 
the sentinels walking to and fro around 
it. 

What would have been his feelings, 
if he had known that the mistress of 
his heart was confined within it, stretch- 
ed upon a bed of prostrating sickness, 
and that his father had been the cause 
of her illness and distress ! 

.In the distance, he could see the 
glancing of the bright waters, and the 
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tall masts of the lioitile fleet. Upoa 
the aidea of on emiaeiice, a little dis- 
tance from the numieiy, clustered the 
encampment of the few troops that the 
enemy had organized. 

It wu a TWj pretty piotnre, and ht 
gazed upon it for a long time I Bj' 
and-by, he' became aronaed to a re- 
membrance trf his errand, and he qui- 
■ tiy and oautjously entered the little 
settlement. L^urely, aa if strolling 
about for his own amosement, he seat- 
ed himself in the bar-room of a little 
iimi to listen to the conversation of the 
idlers, in hopes they might talk upon 
some subject that should furnish him 
with information that could be made 
of service to his present enterprise. 

To avoid suspicion, lie called for 
tankard of ale. As he was discussing 
its contents, eagerly catching every 
word of the pasung conversation, with 
out seeming to be a listener, a tall man 
entered the room, who bore about him 
the military marks of a aei^^eant. 

He was received with great respect 
by the inmates of the inn, and a chair 
was set for his accommodation. Sev- 
eral dedred the honor of drinking in 
bis company, and then he was asked 
for tiie news of the day. 

The tall man strotched his limbs, 
yawned, tipped his hat to one side, and 
tiien replied : — > 

" There is but a trifle of news stir- 
ring. The pestilence is very bad la 
the old nunnery, and one of the pris- 
oners, a little girl, from the lower colo- 
nies. Is nearly dead with it." 
! Henry almost suspended his breath, 
80 great was his eicit«ment, ^e offi- 
cer continued :— 

" l^e first of the week, a schooner 
will be despatched down the lake with 
a number of them, that are gcnng to 
Albany, aild soooe will be ezohanged. I 



This will probably break np the dis- 
temper." 

"Do you know who will be ex- 
changed ?" asked a rongb-looldng dti- 
sen. 

" I do not," replied the sei^eaot. 

" They say that Arnold's agent of- 
fered a high price for the gal, but old 
Uajor BoUnson would not let her go." 

Henry was astonished. He gave • 
c<»iTiilsive start, turned pale, and spiD- 
ed his beer, but InckUy, no one was 
looking at him. 

"What the devil does the old Majpr 
want of the dozy t Has fae a notion 
for getting married agfun?" pursued 
the inquirer. 

" He's mortally mtcrested in her, I 
know," sud the sei^eant, "for be ia 
very anxious about her." 

"It has been smd," replied the 
rough-looking man, " that he put her 
in prison himself." 

" I only know that she is regarded 
as the Major's prisoner," pursued the 
sergeant. "Unless an improvement 
takes place in her, in a few days, shell 
be nobody's prisoner!" 

" Is she going to Albany?" 

" If she does not die," replied tbe 
sergeant. "The chances are agunst 
her now." 

"When does ' Arnold's agent r^ 
turn ?" asked the rough man. 

" He has gone I" 

" When ?" 

"He left the day before yester- 
day." 

'* What vessel goes down the Lake V 

"The Queen Charlotte." 

"Tlien by the gods," cried ths 
rough-lookmg man, " I shall not gM 
my discharge in a month t" 

And be arose and left the inn, fol- 
lowed by the sergeant and aemoi 
othets.. .1 
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Henry Robhiflon embraced the oppor- 
tonity afforded by their absence, to pay 
for his beer, and withdraw. 

Wishing for a place to vent his pent* 
up feeling imobserved, he once more 
ascended the little hill« and seated 
himself. 

In his brief visit to the little inn, 
be had learned all! He had learned 
mough tofill his heart with an nnutter- 
able woe 1 

Clara was confined in a prison, suf- 
fering and dying! She had been 
placed there, too, by his own father, 
wlio had refused to accede to her ex- 
change, although offered an extrava- 
gant price ! 

Despite his manhood, and the indig- 
nation that he felt, Henry could not re- 
strain his tears. 

He had learned something that af- 
forded him a hope. She was designed 
for Albany, if she escaped the fangs 
of the pestilence. At all events, if he 
fuled in liberating her here, he could 
have an opportunity ci making another 
trial, if he escaped. There was some 
oonsolation in that. He resolved that 
lie would not again venture into ihe 
village until he had consulted his com- 
panion, for he was at a loss what course 
to punue. 

He therefore sought their little camp 
again. The shades of night were fast 
coming down, when he descried the 
Patrol, sitting beside a little fire, the 
light from which was carefully screened 
by hemlock branches, busily employed 
in preparing food. * 

He uttered a shrill whistle, which was 
the signal agreed upon between them, 
and in a moment the Patrol was ad- 
visncii^ toward him, with his huge hand 
extended for an embrace. 

'^ Back aHve, eh The said. "^Didn't 
I know you could do it Come, sit 
down here, whilst I prepare the foddar«*^ 



Henry was not loath to comply with 
his request, and the moment the Patrol 
saw him comfortably seated, he je- 
doubled his diligence m preparing the 
food. 

<< Come, you must be fEuaodshed !" he 
said, when his preparatioos were ended. 
** There's nothing like mental and bod- 
ily exercise combined, to make an ap- 
petite." 

** I perfectly agree with you," said 
Henry. 

''Then fall at it,** said Jacob ; " I 
brought down two most beautiful deer 
in your absence !'* 

*' You have been fortunate !" 

''Tea. I didnt think the Lord had 
been so marcifiil to such a d— d onnat** 
eral-looking countiy.'* 

''We cannot always judge by the 
externals." 

" No. But what luck had you ?" 

" None better I" 

" Good ! I've never had sich confi- 
dence in any undertakin' as I've had in 
this." 

Henry then proceeded to inform Ja- 
cob of all that had transpired during 
his absence. 

"I see," said the Patrol. "I did 
think we'd resort to stratagem to git 
the girl out here, but we won't do it" 

"Why not?" 

" YHiat could we do with a sick gal 
in these woods? No, no, I've a plan 
worth a hundred of that !'* 

"What can it ber 

" Why, I swear well take her on the 
Lake!" 

"On the Lake?" 

" Nothin' clearer I If that gal goes 

aboard a schooner, and I don't have 

her, then you may call me^a fool all the 

days of my natteral life-time !" 

" How can you accomplish it ?" 

^Dcn^t prsss menow. IVeaplns 
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in my head, and in a few dap YH 
fix it." 

''Are we to suspend operations, 
then r 

« No." 

" What can we do ?** 

** Watch this lEifernal Governor, and 
see if he does not fool us. Let him 
pkj no game !" 

** But if the girl can't be removed, 
when the schooner sails ? What is to 
be done then V* 

*^ Why, then we must run our chance 
to git her where she is. We oould do 
nothing with her now." 

" Of course not.** 

" Let me sleep until morning ; then 
I'll arrange matters as we want them. 
I canH till then." 

Pleased with each other, and the 
success that had so for attended them, 
the comrades retired to their slumbers. 
The fatigues of the day had prepared 
Henry for rest, but Jacob, feefing that 
he had schemes of importance to settle, 
laid in deep thought imtil long after 
midnight. In consequence of his wake- 
fuhiess, Jacob slumbered heavily m the 
morning. Henry arose betimes, and 
when the Patrol aroused, he found his 
break&st in readiness, and his tomnde 
awEuting him. 

" Now," said Jacob, whoi the repast 
was over ; '' you will go to St. Johns 
again to-day, and pursue your inquiries. 
If you can get another skiff by any 
means, do so, for I calculate we shall 
want one !" 

" You have arranged your plan of 
operations then ?" 

''Yes. That is, fa a great measure. 
I have onij to say, if you are cautions 
and the pestilence mereiAil, that I w3I 
warrant success.'* 

The ocmfidence of his oompaoioo, 
assured the young man. Equipped as 
on the previous day* he stetod for the 



settlement pnce more, promising to re- 
turn before night. The Patrol was anx- 
ious for this haste, as he complamed 
that the solitude of the wild and strange, 
place m which their camp was situatedi 
was irksome enough. 

Quite a perceptible change had taken 
place m the weather, smce the day be-j 
fore. The west wmd blew sharp and! 
chilly, and there was a low, moaningj 
souiul, which seemed to emaoate froni, 
the bosom of the Lake, that presaged. 
Ihe approach of a storm. \ 

Henry was pleased with the change. 
It was favorable to the disease that af- 
flicted his mistress, and it would m all 
probability, stimulate Carl^tcm to a 
speedy action in regard to his prisoners, ' 
as it would remmd him of the necessity 
of seeking wmter quarters at once^ la 
those high latitudes, winter came sud- 
denly, and unannoimced. 

He ascended the Httle eminence again, 
to survey the city, if it might be called 
such, before he entered it. It wore its 
usual quiet air, and he descended,, and 
made lus way to the little tavern. 

Wa airivid hiq^ned at a most in- 
auspidous moment. The bv^room waa 
filled with soldiers and citizens, and ta 
judge by thdr actions and from tiieir 
conversation, the bottle had been flfeely 
circulated. There was but one vacant 
seat m the voofloi, and this Henry took 
possession of, and called for a tankard 
of ale. 

The moment he entered the inn, all 
eyes were turned upon him. None 
Ibiew him, and mquiries concemii^ 
him, were soon bussing around the 
room. The young man felt the awki^. 
wardneas of hii^ situatii^ but he ooof* 
ducted himself as bravely as he con]i]^ 
under the embarrass]]:^ eirpumstw^ 
He drank his beer i^ silence, and apr 
peared not to heed the scouting of hii^ 
persoip, that, was going Qn^ 
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The tall sergeant of the previous 
day, seemed to be the most considera- 
ble man in the crowd. Several pota- 
tions of generous liquor had served also, 
to elevate his ideas of his own impor- 
tance, and, after Henry had been seated 
a few moments, he set his chair oppo- 
site the young man, and after staring 
him in the face a few moments, he said : 

" Good morning, wr !" 

Henry was peculiarly annoyed by 
these attentions, for he desired as much 
as possible to pass unnoticed. He saw, 
however, that he could not refuse to 
reply, and he said : — 

" Good morning l" 

Whispering, drinking, and talking, 
was suspended at once. Every eye, 
and every ear, was turned toward Hen- 
ry and the sergeant. # 

** You seem to be a stranger here !" 
said the latter. 

** Not much of a stranger," said Hen- 
ry, carelessly. 

" I don't remember as I have ever 
seen you before !" 

''Then I have the advantage of 
you," replied the young man, wishing 
in his heart, that the tipsy sergeant was 
at the devil. 

** Have you seen me before ?** 

«* Yes." 

« Where ?" 

** You are quite particular !" replied 



Henry tartly. "I don't choose to con- 
tribute to your amusement by answer- 
ing every little question you may be 
pleased to ask me f 

The sergeant opened his eyes to their 
utmost capacity, and gazed at the yoimg 
man. 

** Quite nettlesome 1" he replied. ** I 
think you will find that you are obliged 
to answer me, though. I'm the officer 
of the day 1" 

Quite a sensation was manifested by 
the listemng auditory. Some winked 
encourcigement to the sergeant, and 
others assumed an air of greater inter- 
est. Henry saw the course affairs 
would be like to take, and he cursed 
himself for entering the cabaret. 

" Very well ;" replied Henry, who 
thought to mollify the wrath of the 
officer of the day* ** I saw you yester- 
day!" 

" Where ?" 
Here !" replied Henry. 
I remember the young man ;^ re- 
marked the landlord, who seemed de- 
sirous of assisting his guest. ** He has 
frequently called here for his ale. I 
have seen him often." 

Henry said nothing to this gratuitous 
assertion, but he looked his gratitude 
to the landlord. The sergeant merely 
nodded his head, and leaving his seat, 
walked out into the street. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AFFRAY. 



Hbnby BoBnreoK thought that the 
drunken sergeant was satisfied, when 
he left his seat and retired from the 
room. The assembled company seem- 
ed also to partake of the same senti- 
menty for an exprescdon of disappoint- 
ment or chagrin was upon every face. 
ISiey were all premature in their judg- 



ment, for before ten minutes had 
elapsed, the Sergeant returned, and re- 
sumed his seat. He turned to Henry 
immediately, and said : — 

''I say, sir! You look as if you 
wanted employment. What do you 
say to enlisting in the kmg's service." 

**1 am much obliged to you;" re- 
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plied the young man, inwardly cursing 
the pertinacity of liis tormentor. ''I 
have no need of employment for the 
present." 

" Light work and good pay !*' said 
the sergeant. ''Nothing to do but 
flog out a herd of the d—d rebels once 
in a while, just enough for exercise. — 
What do you say ?" 

" I repeat that I am not in want of 
employment. I confess that your de- 
scription of the duty is quite tempting." 

" It's nothing more than shooting at 
a mark !'' replied the sergeant compla- 
cently. " You're in no danger. Live 
well, clothes good, and the rebel girls 
desperately in love with the uniform. 
Any young man should be proud of the 
opportunity." 

"All very true, no doubt 1" said 
Henry ; " but at present I am other- 
wise,employed. By-and-by, I may em- 
brace you offer." 

"Pooh! Now's the time. Don't 
you know that by-and-by, the opportu- 
nity may not be had ?" 

" Then I must remain as I am, that's 
all !" 

" Perhaps you don't Hke fighting the 
rebels ?" 

" Oh ! I shoidd have no .objections 
to that. I am not much of a fighting 
character, however." 

" There's pretty girls amongst them ;" 
contmued the sergeant. " We've got 
one of 'em here, that's nearly turned 
the heads of all the men. She's uck 
now, but the doctor thinks she will reco- 
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yer. 

"Indeed!" Henry coidd' not say 
more. He knew that the sergeant al- 
luded to Clara. He was fearful of be- 
traying himself if he made any inqui- 
ries, but he would, have freely forgiven 
the man his impudence, if he would 
proceed with his discourse. 

** She is a beauty I assure you 1" he 



continued. "It's only a mortal pify 
that her character is iiot as good as her 
person !" 

Aheavy frown settled on the young 
man's brow, and his eye flashed fire.— > 
His sense of the danger by which he 
was surrounded alone prevented him 
from attacking the s]^derer. 

" Qhe's been over intimate with the 
officers, and some of the men !" dm- 
tinned the sergeant^ "butoldcanpaign- 
ers tell me its a way that all the Yan- 
kee girls have got. A file of red coats 
will convert a meeting-house full in a 
day, if they only smile on them !" 

Henry said not a word, but every 
fibre of his frame was a^tated with 
passion. The sergeant looked up and 
discovered his flashixu^ eye and frowiji* 
ing brow ! 

" By God r' he ezclauned roughly, 
" you don't appear to take my conver- 
sation in good part !" 

Henry was silent. 

" Perhaps you belong to the frater- 
nity IVe been talking about. If you 
do, let me say that youVe come to the 
wrong place to show off any airs about 
it. We're the friends of the king here, 
and speak our mindh about his enemies." 

" I don't cavil at your privilege ;" 
repKed Henry. " You need not direct 
your conversation to me !" ^ 

Then you're a Whig, eh ?" 
I did not say that I was a Whig !" 
But I say you are !" shouted the 
sergeant in an excited tone, springing 
up from his chaur. " I've thought all 
the while that you might be one of the 
d— d vermin ! You don't look hke an 
honest man !" 

There was a scene at once. The 
bar-room was all excitement, and the 
sergeant strutted and fum^d, as if the 
most important moment in his life had 
arri^d. Henry sat perfectly cool and 
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collected, but lie was fearfiil that a 
rtonn had orertaken him. 

" Dare you deny my assertions ?** said 
die sergeant, approaching him in an 
sstdting manner. 

Henry saw at once, that the sergeant 
was a bnlly, and that the safest course 
for him to pursue, would be to act 
promptly. If he showed any lymp- 
loms of fear, he knew that his torment 
would be prolonged. He gazed boldly 
up, and replied : — 

" 111 tell you what I dare do» sir 1 
If you insult me again, I dare knock 
you down !" 

The buUy retreated a step or twa 

** Be careful, sir ! I'm the officer of 
the day !" 

** I don't care if you are the Gover- 
nor!" returned Henry. "You are a 
drunken yagabcmd at the best, and I 
will not be insulted by you. You had 
better keep at a respectful distance !" 

" Hell and fury !" cried the sergeant. 
" What do you call me ? I'll not en- 
dure such insidt.'* 

" Do as you like !" replied the youth, 
perfectly calm. "It is immaterial to 
me what course you pursue." 

The sergeant was a coward, and had 
evidently mistaken his man. Like a 



versary's head. Ss aim was sure, and 
the seigeant measured his length upon 
the floor I Most of the spectators 
arose from their seats, and the soldiers 
asked the cause of the disturbance. 
Henry also drew back from the little 
table before him, and prepared himself 
for the combat, which he plainly fore- 
saw I 

In a moment or two, the sergeant 
arose, foaming with rage. He rushed 
fdriously upon his youthful opponent, 
calling upon his companions to assbt 
him, but a well-directed blow, which 
met him in his headlong course, felled 
him to the floor again. 

" This will not answer," said one cl 
the soldiers that had entered as the 
affray commenced, and he forthwith 
made demonstrations to aamt lus offi- 
cer. 

"This quarrel is not between you 
and me !" said Henry, turning toward 
him, "and I appeal to every gentle** 
man in the room, for the justness of 
my cause. I hope, therefore, you will 
not interfere in the matter. When 
your friend desists, I shall." 

" But you've no business to strike a 
British officer P' cried the soldier, ap- 



proaching Heniy in a pugilistic atti- 
great many of the present day, he I tude. 



thought his epaulettes and cocked hat, 
would overawe his opponent, and give 
him the advantage. The tittering of 
the spectators, and the significant 
winks that they exchanged, were very 
amioying, and he felt compelled to con- 
tinue his aggressions. He called for a 
tankard of ale, and after having drank 
most of its contents, he threw the re- 
mainder into Henry's face ! 

Just at this moment, two or three 
soldiers entered the inn. 

Quick as the fiery thought could be 
conceived, the young man seized his 
own tankard, and hurled it at his ad- 



"Back!" shouted the young man. 
** Vm not to be assailed by his whole 
regiment, " and he drew a pistol from 
his pocket, and the sharp click of the 
lock was distinctly heard. 

The crowd of spectators suddenlj 
retreated to one side of the room, and 
the landlord, seeing that matters were, 
becoming absolutely serious, attempted 
an interference. 

"Gentlemen! This will not do. I 
warn you not to violate the peace in 
my house! You will all be punished 
severely !" 

"Sill the d-Hi Whig!" shouted the 
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.I6rge$iii^ who bad cmee more regamed 
his feet " Chaige on him with your 
bayonets, men» I command yx>u I You 
have nothing to fear !" 

'' Perhaps notl" cried Henxy, pre- 
senting his pistol. " Make but a motion 
to put this order into efifect^ and I will 
"teach you if youVe nothing to fear 1'' 

''An insult to the army P cried the 
bully. "Charge on him> boysl He 
deserves it I" 

The soldiers had their bayonets in 
their girdles, yet they hesitat^ There 
was something in the firm and unflinch- 
ing look of the youthy that overawed 
them! 

''Are we to be kepi at bay, by a 
snigle Whig V* cried the bully, his bleed- 
ing countenance distorted with rage. 

*J I warn you, gentlemen !" repeated 

" Lead us on !" cried one of the sol- 
diers, turning to the officer. *' We will 
follow you." 

The bully's courage, however, was 
cooled most astonishingly. He did not 
lead on. 

" This is disgraceful !" cried one of 
the soldiers in the rear of his compan- 
ion, suddenly springing toward the 
yoimg man. 

In a moment the report of the pistol 
reverberated through the street, and 
the soldier fell upon Ihe floor ! 

The spectators now fled in aflr^ht. 
Even the landlord abandoned his post, 
and entered the street. Henry replaced 
the discharged pistol with its fellow, 
and the soldiers drew their bayonets, 
and rushed- upon him ! Another one 
fell b^ieath his certain aim, and then he 
grappled with his remaining antagonist. 

Meantime, the alarm spread like wild- 
fire through the streets of St. Johns, 
that a terrible fight was raging between 
the citizens and the soldiers, at the ca- 
baret People flocked in from all quar- 



ters, and the bar-room and the street 
were filled with a dense crowd. 

Henry fought with the resolution of 
desperation. He felt that his hopes of 
success for the capture, or rather the 
liberation of Clara Marion, were de- 
stroyed by the untoward ev^it, and he 
was perfectiy reckless. His dirk gleam* 
ed wildly about his head, and the ut- 
most endeavors of his antagonists, who 
had been reinforced, to obtain the mas- 
tery, proved for a long time unavailii%. 

At length he was overpowered by 
numbers, disarmed, and his hands pin- 
ioned behind him. 

" What's to be done ?*' said 'the sol- 
diers, puffing and blowing from their 
exertions. 

" Clear the room ! clear the room P' 
shouted a lieutenai^ who had arrived 
at the scene of action. 

The rabble were driven pell mell into 
the streeet, and the wounded soldiers 
taken from the floor. A physician waa 
sent for to exajnine their hurts, and 
Henry was permitted to cool his heat* 
ed blood, upon a chair that was standing 
near him. 

" That man is dead, at all events,-' 
said the lieutenant, as he turned from 
examining one of the soldiers. 

Henry made no reply, but glared 
fiercely at the officer. 

" Should not the Governor be made 
acquainted with this afiair?" asked a 
soldier. 

" Piresently. Let's get the report of 
the sm*geon first," replied the lieute- 
nant. 

" " Make room for the doct(»r 1 Make 
room for the doctor!" was shouted 
amongst the crowd, outside. 

The physician made his appearance, 
inside the inn. With true professional 
gravity, he commenced the examination 
of his patients. The lieutenant looked 
on, deeply interested. 
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«<What do 70a think of them?** he 
asked, when the surgeon imrolled his 
instmments. 

'* Bad wounds ! Yeiy had indeed ! 
It's a great chance if thej erer re- 
cover P* 

'' It has be-en a most desperate af- 
fray!" replied the lieutenant, gacing 
at the person of Henry, with open ad- 
miration. 

''Desperate enough P' replied, the 
Actor. 

" Shall I inform the Governor now ?" 
asked a soldier; ''we have the sur- 
geon's report." 

*' Not yet !" 

" Where shall we coniSne the prison- 
er ?'' asked the man, apparently anxious 
to be occupied. 

" I was just thinking of that," repli- 
ed the lieutenant. " I suppose for the 
present, we shall be obliged to take 
him to the guard house. It is secure 
enough." 

"Certamly," replied the soldier. 
" Beside that, we can guard it securely, 
you know." 

" To be sure." 
Shall i remove the prisoner ?" 
Yes ; but you must first cleair a way 
through the crowd. Send a file of men 
in advance." 

A file of soldiers were soon engaged 
in clearing a passage for the prisoner 
through the crowd. He announced his 
success to the lieutenant, and he or- 
dered Henry to accompany the gflard. 

To demur was out of the question. 
He therefore took his station between 
a file of soldiers, and emerged from the 
bar-room into the open street. No 
sooner had he made his appearance, 
than the crowd vociferated, at the tops 
of their lungs, — 

" The prisoner ! The Whig I The re- 
bel ! There goes the murderer ! Make 
room for the murderer !'* 
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Henry replied to these brutal jestB, 
with a look of most consummate 8eoni» 
but he felt his impetuous blood mshii^ 
through his vems. How he longed for 
fr'eed limbs, and a regiment of his own 
friends at his back. He felt that he 
would sQence the cry. 

"Make room for the murderer P" t 
shouted the mob, as he advanced, f 
"Here comes the Whig V 

With great difficulty, the soldiers 
could keep the rabble from presang 
upon him. They were fr^uently com- 
peUed to use tiieir bayonets i^arply, 
and even then they seemed loth to re> 
treat. 

They soon left the street, in which 
the little inn was situated, and the 
crowd gradually lessened. After turn- 
ing one or two blocks, they completely 
disappeared, being more interested in 
the report of the surgeon, than in the 
fate of the prisoner, which they knew 
would not be decided Immediately. 
Henry breathed freer, when they dis- 
appeared. 

"There's them d— d Indians yet I" 
remarked one of his guard, to a com- 
rade. 

" Sure enough !" replied the man ad- 
dressed. " What the devil are they so 
long in town for ?" 

"I cannot say," replied the first ' 
speaker. " I heard an officer remark, 
that Carleton was apprehensive of dif- 
ficidty with them. It was tomething 
about one of the girls of the tribe." 

Henry looked up, and saw before 
them a collection of some thirty or 
forty Indians. He paid no attention to 
them particularly, and had dropped his 
eyes to the ground, when a shrill ex- 
clamation from a female attracted his 
attention. « 

He raised his eyes again, and to his 
utter amazement, discovered the person 
of the Indian girl he had rescued from 
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the Tories, with the asdstance ci Jacob 
Dash. 

She was pointing toward him, with a 
look of recognition, and at the same 
time conversing with her friends with 
great vohibiKty. 

Hemy woidd have spoken, but the 
guard hurried him on. He also remem-' 
bered, that he was utterly ignorant of 
her language. In a few moments he 
had forgotten the meeting, for the 
guard house appeared in sight, and he 
was interested in its exterior. 

*' There is your fature domicil, yoimg 
man !" said one of the guard, pointing 
to the edifice with his bayonet. 

" I see it !" replied Henry. 

"I said * for the future,' " continued 
the guard, *' but you must not think by 
that, that much of the future is left 
you. K you do, you are mistaken." - 

Henry made no remarks. It struck 
him awk¥rardly, that there was some 
truth iu'the man's words. 

'' The killing of some half a dozen of 
the king's troops," cimtiilued the sol- 
dier, "is* no slight offence. Your pun- 
ishment will be severe and sure. They 
will not delay long." 

*'The sooner it comes the better," 
said Henry, who in truth was sick of 
his existence. 

" You won't speak that way, when 
the time comes," said the soldier. '* I've 
seen a great many die, and some of 'em 
brave fellows too. They always give in 
at the last." . 

" Here we are !" grumbled a com- 
panion. " Open the door, some of you 
ahead there !" 

A heavy wooden door, bolted and 
bionded with iron, swung heavily back 
upon its l&iges, and disclosed to the 
young man the interior of his prison 
house. It looked dark, dirty, and re- 
pulsive enough, yet the view did not 
a£feothinL 



He soon entered the ifrowning porch, 
and the door closed upon hilh. Hig 
hands had been previously imbound, 
and he threw himself upon a wooden 
settle, that had served as a bed to 
many a delinquent, and gave himself 
up to reflection. 

" Terminated at last !" he murmured 
bitterly. ''Lost all, just as success 
was dawning upon me !" 

Then he thought of Jacob Dash, of j 
his solicitude for his return, of his 
anxious iiratchings, of the loneliness of 
his situation, and the grief that his kind 
heart would experience, when compell- 
ed to return to Arnold without him. 

These reflections were anything but 
agreeable, but they would obtrude 
themselves upon his mind. 

We have mentioned before, that the 
guard hou$e adjomed the old nmmery, 
Henry was aroused from his unpleasant 
reverie by groans that issued from this 
portion of the building, and he listened 
to them with a sort of melancholy sat- 
isfaction. It seemed to assure him that 
he was not alone in sorrow and afflic- 
tion. 

What would he have thought, had 
he known that these groans were wrong 
from the breast of his mistress, by the 
excruciating pangs of the distemper 
that had threatened her life ! 

Yet so it was ; and only a thin and 
dilapidated partition separated them ! 

How often are we the nearest to the 
object of our desires and hopes, when 
we "think we are farthest oflf ! 

Henry listened to the moaning of 
the sufferer until an irresistible drowsi- 
ness overpowered him. He knew it to 
be the effect ci over-excitement, and 
strove to overcome it, but it was impos- 
sible. In spite of his exertions he fell 
asleep. 

Wh^ the guard had consigned'him 
to his prison house, two of their num- 
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ber took their statioDB at the door» and 
the remainder of the file hastened to 
the little inn. The mob had mostly dis- 
persed, and the lieutenant was standing 
on the steps. 

The soldier approached with a re- 
spectful bow. 

** Please, sir/* said he, " the prison- 
er is secured and a guard placed over 
him !" . , 

" That's right." 

^ Shall I wait upon the Gk>Tenior 
now ?" 

*' Yes." 

The soldier turned to depart : — 

*<Stop one moment ;" cried the officer. 



The soldier returned. 

'* You mention that two are dead» 
and that another one cannot powibly 
survive* You may state also, that they 
are removed to the barradcs. That 
will be the case before you return." 

The man bowed^ and the lieutenant 
entered the inn, to give orders respect* 
ing the removal of the dead. 

The soldier pursued his way toward 
the house occupied by Carleton, with 
the ah: of a man who was sure of a re* 
ception, <m account of the news he 
bore. He desired a servant to announce 
his presence, and seated himself in the 
hall to await the Governor's summons. 



CHAPTER XV. 
THB MODERN BRUTUS. 



Whilst this afi&ay, the result of 
which had consigned Henry Robinson to 
a prison, had been progressing, Carleton 
and the Major had been seated at a ta- 
- ble, in company with CoL St. Leger, 
discussing the merits of sundry bottles 
of Madeira, and some of the late acts 
of Parliament. They were in the midst 
of an interesting debate, when the ser- 
vant opened the door and informed his 
master that a soldier was in waiting, 
who desired an audience. 

" Dtunn these soldiers !" cried Carle- 
ton, petulantly ; ** I am never interest- 
ed in a matter, but some of them must 
interrupt me." 

^ Dismiss him !" suggested St. Leger. 
' ** He says that Lieutenant Carter sent 
him up I" said the servant. 

" Perhaps it is something of impor- 
tance," said Carleton. " If it is not, I 
■ can warrant the gentleman a broken 
head !" 

''Shall I show him up ?" asked the 
•ervant. 



" Yes. The sooner I dispose of the 
matter, the more time I shaUb have for 
enjoyment." 

In a few moments the servant usher- 
ed the soldier into the sumptuous apaart- 
ment. The man appeared to be a 
stranger to such m&gMcence, for he 
stared about awkwardly. 

''Come, sir! proceed at once with 
your errand," said Carleton ; " I have 
no time to lose !" 

" May it please your honor, there has 
been a great row down to the cabaret 
below here !" 

" What in hell have I to do with 
street brawls, sir ? Did Lieutenant Car** 
ter send you here with such an errand 
as this ? • I thought he was a more sen- 
sible man!" 

''Perhaps you had better let him 
finish his errand ;" suggested St. Leger. 
" Perhaps the lieutenant wants instruc- 
tions." 

" Go on I" said Carleton, surlily* 

" The soldier was some time in reoo- 
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vering from the trepidation with which 
the Qoyemor'ft abrupt salutatioa had 
thrown him, but at length he proceeded : 

" Two of the soldiers are dead, tar — ** 

" Was the disturbance amongst them- 
selves ?" interrupted Carleton. 

''No silr. They were UUed by a 
Whigl" 

"*WhigP 

''Yes, one of the most awful men 
you ever see. He was fully armed, and 
he fought most desperately." 

" Where is he ?" 

" In the guard-house." 

** Where did he come from ?" 

*' No one knows.*! 

" Go on with your story." 

" The dead men are removed to the 
barracks, and the Lieutenant wants you 
to investigate the aflfair !" 

" Did one man make all this havoc 
with a company of British soldiers ?" 
asked the Governor. 

" He did, sir. He fought like a des- 
perado." 

" He deserves the halter !" suggested 
the Major. 

" In my opinion he is a most devilish 
fine fellow ! I can only say that I am 
ashamed of my soldiers ;" replied Carle- 
ton. 

" What shall I say to the Lieutenant, 
tax ?" asked the soldier. 

" 111 give my attention to the mat- 
ter Y* said Carleton. " Only keep the 
prisoner safe. I swear I'll give him a 
Captaincy if *he will only enlist. Men 
of such mettle are scarce !" 

The soldier departed, and Carleton 
turned to his companions. 

" What say you, gentlemen ? I pro- 
pose that we finish our bottle, and go 
out and see this Bonassus that has so 
suddenly appeared amongst us. Will 
you bear me company ?" 

All replied in the affirmative, and 
the wine was accordingly drank in a 



hurry. Then the gentlemen departed, 
with flushed brows, for the barracks 
and the guard house. 
As the soldier had reported, they found 
the bodies of the dead soldiers at the 
guard house, and the Lieutenant was 
with them. He gave them a succinct 
account of the whole affair, as he saw 
it, and had learned it, and then the 
governor and his companions adjourned 
to the guard house, to see the man who 
had performed such prodigies. 

The exercise and the cool air had 
sobered these worthies essentially, and 
. when they arrived at the prison, they 
were in a situation tg understand them- 
selves and their business. The soldier 
that admitted them cautioned them 
against approaching too near the pri- 
soner, as he was a very dangerous man ! 

Promising to heed his cautions, the 
party entered the dingy and frownmg 
edifice. They looked ai'ound in amaze- 
ment, for they could discover no one^ 

"Where the devil is this Goliath?" 
asked the Governor. 

" That must be him, asleep upon the 
bench yonder ;" said St. Leger, pointing 
to the figure of a man, stretched upon 
a bench in the opposite quarter of the 
prison. 

" That must be him, siu-e enough !" 
said Carleton. " Now, gentlemen, who 
will take the important responsibility 
of awakening him from his profound 
slumber ?" 

" 111 do that ;** said St. Leger, and 
he walked to the couch occupied by 
Henry. Seizing him by the shouldier, 
he shook him somewhat roughly, and 
exclaimed : — 

"Arouse, my doughty knight! — 
Shake off your slumber. We have 
come to pay you a visit." 

Henry opened his eyes, stared va- 
cantly around for a moment, and see- 
ing the form of a stranger bent over him, . 
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he recollected himself, and arose from 
the bench. 

Major Robinson and Carleton had 
followed St. Leger, and when the for- 
mer saw the prisoner arise, and recog- 
nized his son in the person that he had 
consigned to the halter a few moments 
before, he uttered a groan that seemed 
to rend his heart, and would £ave sunk 
upon the floor, but Carleton caught 
hold of him, and sustained him. St. 
Leger hastened to his assistance. 

" Great God ! what does this mean ? 
The Major has a fit ! Send for the 
surgeon, Colonel, the man will die !" 

St. Leger was about to depart, but 
the Major beckoned him to desist. 
With some difficulty they bore him to 
the bench the young man had occupied, 
and extended him upon it. 

This enabled Henry to obtain a 
view of the old man's face. He turned 
very pale, and staggered back against 
the wall. Pressing his hand to his 
heart as if he felt a thrill of agony in 
that region, he exclaimed : — " My fa- 
ther!" 

Carleton and St. Leger were thun- 
derstruck! They looked, first at the 
old man and then at Henry, as if they 
sought for a confirmation of their sus- 
picions in the lineaments of their coun- 
tenances. In spite of the wrinkles 
upon the one, and the marks of care 
and sorrow upon the other, there was 
a distinct resemblance I 

The old man slowly recovered from 
the shock he had received. He turned 
his eyes upon his friends, who were 
looking upon the youth with amaze- 
ment, and said : — 

"Raise me up, gentlemen! I can 
bear to look upon him now !'* 

Carleton assisted him to arise. 

The old .man gazed at his son — 
"harshly at first ; but the tears filled his 
eyes at length, and he found that he 
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could not speak coldly to him. Be 
placed his hand upon his forehead, and 
said, as if communicating with his own 
mind: — 

" Would to God I that this trial had 
been spared me I" 

"Is this young man the son of 
whom you have so often spoken to. 
me V* asked the Governor. 
He is my son 1" 
What a singular coincidence !*' 

The young man maintained his podi 
tion against the wall. He had averted 
his look from his father's face, yet there 
was nothing shame-faced or dejected 
in his appearance. His look was bent 
upon the hill-side, that could be seen 
through a small window opposite, and 
he appeared to have lost all consciooft- 
ness of the presence of others. 

" Alas ! young ..man !" said the Ma- 
jor, turning toward him. " You now 
experience the truth of the many warn- 
ings I have given you. Your .unhal- 
lowed associations have at length 
brought you to a felon's prison, and 
perhaps a felon's doom !" 

"Spare your reproaches, sir!" re- 
phed Henry. " This is not the time 
or the place for them. Beside that, 
they are useless now !" 

"Are you so hardened, then, that 
you have lost all sensibility? Or are 
you determined to brave to the last, the 
fate you have rashly tempted ? Crime 
is the parent of recklessness." 

Seeing the bitterness of the old man's 
mind, and knowing that replies to his 
sallies would only beget recriminationB 
and upbraiding, the young man made 
no answer. Something like a tear 
moistened his eye, and his breast was 
not without emotion, yet he managed 
to keep all evidences of his feeling 
down, with an effort. 

" Come, gentlemen !" said the Major, 
" let us retire. I did not think, when 
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ym recdved the announcement of this 
affiray, and were informed that several 
of his majesty's fiiends had been mur- 
dered, that the odium of the crime 
■ would fall on me ! The circumstance 
has unmanned me. Let us retire now, at 
another time I will assist you in arrang- 
ing the deserved punishment of the 
eriminal !'' 

The Major and his friends left the 
prison. Henry did not even follow 
them with his eyes, but the moment 
they started for the door, he resumed 
his seat upon the hard bench. He did 
not request or expect the interference 
of his father on his Ibehalf, and was 
content to let matters take their own 
d&ection. 

Both Carleton and St. Leger felt for 
their aged friend. They knew him to 
be devotedly attached to the royal 
cause, and they knew that his feelings 
had been deeply mortified by the de- 
fection df his ^on. They felt that the 
present was a time when the consola- 
tions of friendship would seem the 
most like a mockery, and they walked 
toward the Governor's mansion in si- 
lence. The old man's countenance was 
heavy and dejected. 

When they arrived at* the house, 
Carleton proposed more wine, thinking 
that the grief-killing beverage would 
be of assistance to the Major ; but the 
old man declined the invitation, and 
forthwith sought the silence of his own 
room. When he had closed the door 
and had thrown himself into a seat, he 
gave his feelings full scope, and he 
wept like a grieved child. 

The tears that he shed were of great 
relief. He became calm, in a great 
measure, afterward. He began to 
think seriously And calmly of the mat- 
ter ; and ai^ hope always follows reflec- 
•tion, wh^n we are in difficulty, it was ! 



not long before the old man felt its 
cheering influences. 

•« After all," he said aloud, '*this 
circumstance may be the means of sa- 
ving the young man. Indeed, I think 
it will. I will see Carleton at once, 
though I know I can count on his 
friendship." 

He sent a servant to Carleton, and 
requested his company for a few mo- 
ments. The Governor readily com- 
plied with his request, and at once 
sought the room he occupied. 

''I have been thinking about this 
matter," said the Major, "and have 
almost come to the conclusion that it 
will perhaps be a most powerful assist- 
ant to me in my attempts to save my 

son." 

'' I confess that I have been thinking 

upon that very matter myself, since we 

returned from the prison." 

" Have you, indeed !" cried the old 
man, his face brightening up in propor- 
tion as the prospect brightened. "I 
am quite sure I could save him, if I can 
count upon your assistance." 

" That you can do, in any way you 
desire it ;" replied the Governor. ** I 
assure you that no harm shall befal 
your son in consequence of this affray, 
if you desire to assist him out of the 
difficulty." 

" You will observe," said the Major, 
" that I have him in my custody. If 
all other means of keeping him from 
that cursed rebel army fails, I can de- 
tain him, in your name, as a prisoner of 
war. It will be a satisfaction to know 
that he is not fighting against his king, 
even if he is detained by force." 

" Of course." 

" And by letting him suppose that 
the law will be enforced against him, 
in spite of my influence, and I solemnly 
declare that I will not attempt to avert 
it if he prove utterly intractable, he 
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may be induced to abaodcm bis associo- 
lions and become one of us." 

"He is unquestionably a maa of 
spirit, and I iroukL not propose too 
mueb to bim at first. If you can get 
bim to consent to a residence witb us, 
in a state cd neutrality, it will be enough. 
If the change b too great and sudden, 
depend upon it, he will reject your 
offer, if he should lose his Hfe.. If he 
consents to a neutrality} time may in- 
duce him to take up for us." 

'' Your advice is excellent," said the 
Major. '' I will see him to-night. I 
will go to him slooe ; and if a parent 
can persuade a child, I will persuade 
this one." 

** Let me farther advise you, to guard 
against excitement, and intemperate 
language. You can do better by ap- 
pealing to his affecti<nis, than to his 
fears. Such a man has but one fear !" 

"And what is that?" 

'' The fear of acting a dishonorable 
part." 

'* I will be cautious. I will appeal 
to his affections. Not only to that he 
bears for me, but to his love for this 
Clara Marion. The physician tells me 
to-day, there are hopes of her recovery.'* 

** This is the most judicious course. 
As thb young man is guarded with 
more than ordinary caution, I will write 
a permit for visits to the prison, when- 
ever you desire it. Have you the ma- 
terials for writing ?" 

The Major produced the desired ar- 
ticles, and Carleton wrote the permit. 
He gave it to the Major, and retired. 

•* The devil is in this rebellion, if I 
cannot save this hot-headed young man 
now ! Yes, if I do not succeed, armed 
as I now am, I will forever after pro- 
claim that the devil is in the rebellion !" 

Night came at last, dark and gusty. 
There was no mistaking the heralds of 
the approaching winter, as heard m the 



riirieking Uasts, and seen m the dcfmi» 
of dried and faded leaves that filkd the 
air. No sooner had the darkness set 
m, than the Major muffled himself up 
in his cloak, and sallied out to the pri- 
son. 
Upon exhibiting his pass to the sn- 

tinel on duty, he was again admitted to 
the interior of the building. As soon 
as the door was closed, the room was 
in total darkness, and he called for a 
light. 

" It's against the regulations, tir f " 
replied the sentinel. 

"No matter for that. I will take 
the responsibility. I come here to 
transact business, and I cannot do it 
without a light." 

The soldier reluctantly procured a 
light, and again the old man entered 
the guard house. Henry had heard 
his voice, and was sitting upoa his. set- 
tle ready to rccdve him. 

The old man approached him with a 
solemn step, and with a countenanoe 
that did not discover any of the brig^ 
hopes that were busy at his heart. He 
placed his flickering lamp upon ^e 
damp floor of the prison, and then seat- 
ed himself beside his son, upon the 
bench. 

And there they sat for several mo- 
ments — ^the father and the son — faoe 
to face. Neither spoke ; but in the 
minds of both of them recollefcticm was 
busily at work. The old man was 
thinking of the sunny face, the curfing' 
hair, and the musical prattle of a yoaag 
dhild a few years past, and the young; 
man was thinking of his quiet home^ 
upon the distant shores of the lake, and 
of the comforts and enjoyments that 
the ruthless hand of the war had de- 
stroyed. ' 

*' Henry !" the old man at l^pgtll 
said, seeming to break the spell that 
restrained his faculties, with a great cC* 
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fcnrt: '^Heouy! you etanot tell the pain 
I ^1 in the contemplfttioii of your sit- 
nationP 

The young man would much rather 
have been spared the interview, for the 
(differences existing between himself and 
.his father, he knew must always rc- 
imain, and allusions to them had become 
'painful. He had determined on his 
conduct, and he replied : 
j " I am sorry, sir, but I cannot sym- 
'pathize with you P* 
, ** Is it possible, Henry," said the old 
man, with much emotion, ** that you can 
regard your condition unmoved ?" 

" My situation is unpleasant enough, 
yet in such times as these, it should be 
a part of a soldier's discipline to expect 
these reverses !'* 

" Do you regard it only as a re- 
verse ?" 

''That's all. A time, not distant, 
may place your Mr. Carleton, or your 
Colonel St. Leger, in a similar position." 

"Don't you know, my son," said 
the old man, with great emphasis, 
**that your life is undeniably forfeit- 
ed, according to the laws of all civilized 
communities, both civil and military." 

" I do not know it." 

" l^n for God's sake be at once in- 
foimed of it, by me. I do not deceive 
you.'* 

^ I can't see that this announcement 
alton the position of affj^." 

''Not sJter the position n of affairs! 
Are you mad ? Can you not see that- 
tliere is not a ray of hope for your 
life?" 

''A good soldier, sir, holds that in 
hk hand, ready to be sacrificed when- 
ever the eause he serves demands it!" 

" Alas !" replied the old man, as a 
pang of the deepest mental pain distort- 
ed his features. "What demon of 
^brkness has perverted your mmd ! — 



What hellish influence is destroying 
you !" 

''Let me be plamwith you;" said 
Henry, somewhat aroused by the old 
man's language. " As I have said, the 
horrors of my situation do not alarm 
me, still I do not care to listen to these 
croakings. If this is your errand to 
me, I beg you will unburthen your mind 
at once, and then leave me to the sdfi- 
tude and darkness of my prison !" 

** I but spoke the natund reflectiona 
of my mind. I have not come here to 
taunt you, or to make you melancholy. 
No young man, I come to bring yott 
good tidings ; a ray of light to illumi- 
nate your gloom !'* 

" Then I will listen." 

" If you choose to be governed by • 
my counsel and advice, I will open the 
way for your liberation !'* 

" By this I am to understand that I 
shall be reqtured to comply with cer- 
tain conditions.'* 

" Just so." 

" Name them." 

" You shj\ll be free, if you will con- 
sent to remain in Canada, and take ho 
side in this war !" 

'' Which, being simplified, means that 
I shall desert the banner under which 
I am enrolled, and proclaim to my coun- 
trymen, and the world, that I am a 
coward and a traitor !" 

'* No such thing ;" replied the fa- 
ther. " You need take no part or lot 
in the war, for either party." 

"Hear me !" s^d the youth, quitting 
his seat, and drawing himself up proud- 
ly : "I would not accept a monarch's 
throne, and all the trappings of pride 
and power, ay, or a hundred lives up- 
on Yionditions so degrading. I'd rather 
die by a halter !" 

The old man groaned, and Henry 
paced the imevcn floor of his prison 
backwards and forwards. 
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<« Alas I what peirersenesa i" 

" It is even so ;" replied the youth. 

'< Sit down !" said the father, " and 
hear me yet farther." 

The youth resumed his seat. 

'' In addition to the freedom I have 
offered you, I will restore the liberty of 
Clara Marion I Nay, farther— I will 
consent to your union with her, imme- 
diately !" 

" This brilliant offer, a consummation 
that embraced all the young man's ideas 
of happiness, that presented at one 
grasp, all the objects for which he was 
toiling, and for which he had risked his 
life, assailed his determination with a 
bewildering force. Hb heart beat ra- 
pidly, and the perspiration stood in large 
^rops upon his brow. He again paced 
the room backwards and forwards^ 
though his brain reeled and his seises 
swam. 

The old man saw the struggle that 
was going on in the young man's bosom. 
Anxious that the temptation should pre- 
vail, and anxious to a painful extent, he 
continued : — 

" This shall not be all, Henry. I 
will procure you a suitable mansion, 
and allow you a sum sufficient for yoiu* 
respectable maintenance. After the 
war is closed we can return to Shore- 
ham and enjoy our own beautiful do- 
mains in peace and quiet." 

** Say no more!" cried the young 
man, in a voice nearly suffocated with 
mental agony. " Though the sea were 
to offer its wealth, though the Houri's 
of Mohammed's heaven were added, I 
will not, consent. Ill follow this war 
to its termination, if it leads me to the 
scaffold to-morrow !" 

Henry had conquered, but the strug- 



gle had been desperaie. The relusal 
wrung his hearty bat the pai^ was fol- 
lowed by the proud consciousnesB of 
imsullied integrity I 

How little do we, who now enjoy 
the fruits of freedom, know of the sa- 
crifices at which it was purchased ! 

''Have you determined?" asked the 
Major, in a voice of great calmness^ 
although rage and disappointment were 
tugging at hi8 heart! 

"I have determined/" replied the 
Patriot. 

"Then!" exclaimed the Major, his 
voice breaking out into a startling em- 
phasis ; ** Your doom is sealed/" 

And he took up his lamp from the 
floor,, wrapped his cloak tightly around 
him, as if to prevent the escape of his 
excitement, and walked to the door, 
with a proud and haughty tread. 

The sentinel afforded him egress, 
and he hurried impetuously toward bia 
lodgings. 

'M'hank God! the tempter lias de- 
parted, and I have preserved my honor, 
untainted!^' cried Henry, as the door 
closed and left him in darkness. '' It 
was a frightful struggle !" 

And it had been a fearful struggle. 
Hope had plead, the beautiful features 
of Clara Marion, her arms piniened 
with heavy chains, safety, ease, happi- 
ness, all had plead — ^but in vain ; — thdr 
combined eloquence could not bend his 
iron determinat^n, and that passion 
for the cause of freedom, that rooted in 
the centre <^ his soul !" 

He extended himself upon the settle 
and closed his- eyes, but not to sleep. 
His busy fancy was at work, and a 
thousand objects, and a thousand 
scenes, floated through his brain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB INDIAN MAID. 



"JulVs Cjesab! What can keep 
that boy till this time o'night! It's 
sartinly past all understanding !*' 

This sentence escaped from the lips 
of Jacob Dash, about ten o'clock at 
night, after Henry's departure for St, 
Johns. 

The features of the Patrol, wore a 
lugubrious and sorrowful expression. 
On simdxy chips that were placed with 
great regularity upon the ground, was 
his supper, cold and untasted. His can- 
teen filled with sparkling spring water 
wa3 close at hand, and his heavy rifle 
was leaning agmnst a tree contiguous 
to him. The Patrol himself, was seat- 
ed at the entrance of his little hut, with 
his face between his hands. 

" Somethin' has gone crooked! But 
then it can't be possible that old Carleton 
has nabbed him ! To my mind, he's 
too sharp for that, altogether. . He must 
have struck a good trail !" 

This id^a seemed to afford the wor- 
thy man much satisfaction. He whistled 
a little, sung a little, and poked the fire 
a great deal, peering forth into the 
woods frequently. 

Hours passed by, and no signal 
greeted the ears of Jacob. His pa- 
tience was exhausted. 

** It a'nt no use !" he said. " I can't 
stand it any longer, for my bowels is in 
parfect rebellion !" 

And forthwith he fell upon the sup- 
per, and devoured with an avidity that 
showed the tnith of his assertion. 
' " Now ni go to roost !" he said. 
** This keepin' awake to kill time, is a 
most miserable way of doin' it." 

And after smoking a pipe, the Patrol 
crawled into his hut, and endeavored 
to sleep. 



He could not effect his purpose, how- 
ever. It wotdd not do. He was rest- 
less and uneasy. Occasionally he 
would start up, and say : — 

*' By Jul'us Csesar ! that's the whis- 
tle. Wh(i says it a'nt b a liar upon the 
face of the lurth !" 

Then he would satisfy himself that 
he was mistaken, and once more lay 
down upon lus bed of dried leaves and 
branches. 

In this manner he passed the night. 
At the dawn of day his fire was kindled, 
and his breakfast was in process of get- 
ting ready. He hurried his preparations^ 
and before simrise, he was prepared 
for a journey. He secreted his rifle 
beneath a pile of dr]e4 brush, and af- 
ter standing for a moment, as if lost in 
thought, he said : — i 

"Now 111 find out all about this 
busmess — d — d if I don't. Itll never 
do to give up this boy without a tus- 
sel." 

And Jacob started off in the direction 
of St. Johns. 

Occasionally swearing at the obsta- 
cles that beset hb path and stopping 
to reconnoitre, he consumed severed 
hours in his progress. At last he as- 
cended the littie hill that Henry had 
first ascended to obtain a view of the 
city. He had barely reached the sum- 
mit before an exclamation of surprise 
escaped him. 

'' God bless me ! there is my little 
maid !" 

It was indeed the Indian maid that 
he had found. 

She evinced eveiy look and gesture 
that betokened pleasure, and then, witb 
the swiftness of the mountain deer, she 
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darted down the hill-side, and disap- 
peared. 

" Bless my heart !" cried Jacob, look- 
ing about him in surprise. *' What's 
become of the little critter !" 

She soon re-appeared, but not 
alone. She was accompanied by two 
of the men of her tribe, who could talk 
English. 

She pointed to Jacob, who was sit- 
ting on the ground, and then conversed 
with her friends. 

'' By the powers !" said Jacob, his 
broad mouth stretching from ear to ear, 
** her vdioe sounds as smooth as the old 
flute my grandfather used to play on !'* 

As soon as the girl had ceased her 
harangue, or narrative, or whatever 
she had been discoursing about, one of 
the warriors approached the Patrol, 
and extended his hand, as a token of 
friendship, solicited his acquaintance, in 
broken English. 

" Oh ! I'm disposed to be friendly !** 
said Jacob, *' they*s no trouble about 
that — ^I'm only dangerous when Fm 
riley r 

The red men received his advances 
with true cordiality, and thanked the 
Patrol in a dignified manner, for the 
kindness and protection he had bestow- 
ed upon the girl. 

<'Say nothm' about that! It an't 

worth mindin\ In course you know it 

would'nt do to let the feUers murder 
her." 

" Have you lost a companion?" ask- 
ed one of the red-skins. 

" 1 come to find one, that's a fact. — 
May be youVe seen him. The gal 
would know him well enough !*' 

** We have seen hun,** replied the In- 
dian. 

" D — d if that a*nt neighborly !•* said 
Jacob. " Perhaps you'd tell me where 
he is !" 



The Indian pointed to the guard* 
house, beside the old nunnery. 

Jacob's countenance fell suddenly. 

" Do you mean that he's a prisoner ?" 
he asked, with a feeling of great anx* 
iety. 

« Yes r 

** Je-ru-sa-lem .»** drawled he, with a 
peculiar emphasis. " Can that be poa- 
sil)le ?" 

The Indian signified his assent by a 
nod. 

" Wall, now ! If this a'nt the d— dest 
of all the luck I ^v^had! When did 
they take him ?" 

, " Yesterday r 

"Scissors! I did'nt think it was 
possible! Howsomdever, I can*t cry 
over it. I must *tend to it, that's alL 
Now I've got two jobs on hand and am 
short on't for help !" 

" Does my brother want the young 
chief?" asked one of the Indians. 

" Want him .'" said Jacob with a look 
of astonishment, '' I rather think I do !'* 
We will help !" said the Indian. 
Give us your hand !" said Jacob, 
extending his own huge fist. " You're 
the clear quill ! D-— d if wo don't let 
him out in less than twenty-four hours 
by the clock." 

The Indian nodded approval. 

" You red-skins are the boys. Do 
you know all. about the priscm ?'* 

The Indian nodded. 

*' When'll be th^ time to undertake 
the matter ?" 

The Indian pointed to the sun, and 
then to {he blue line of hills that skirt- 
ed the western horizon. 

" I read that straight enough," saidt 
Jacob ; " that means till after dark, I 
reckon T' 

The Indian assented. 

" 111 tell you how it is," said Jacob. 
" These d— d Tories here, and me, are 
enemies. It wouldn't do for me to 
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venture about the streets. Ill secrete 
myself about here, until night comes, 
and then I'll meet you anywhere." 

The Indian led Jacob by the hand, 
down the side of the hilL At the foot 
of it they turned into a haasel thicket, 
and here the surprised Patrol discover- 
ed quite a camp, filled with men and 
women, and sundry papooses. 

" My brother is safe !" said the In- 
dian, motioning Jacob to a seal upon a 
log, covered with blankets. 

'* Safe as a snail m his shell !" said 
the Patrol, taking up a papoose, and 
dangling it on his knee. 

The maiden and the two braves de- 
parted, and from the direction they 
pursued from the thicket, Jacob doubt- 
ed not but they had gone to the city. 
This proved to be the case ; and whilst 
the men sauntered about the stores and 
the barracks, as if gratifying their curi- 
osity by staring at every thing they 
saw, the girl, who was called Flora by 
the soldiers, and who had become quite 
a favorite, was surveying the guard 
house with the keen and practised eye 
for which her people were justly cele- 
btated. Not a ci*ack or a cranny esca- 
ped her, yet she took especial care that 
no one detected her examination. 

It was near sundown when they re- 
turned to their camp, and Jacob was 
rejoiced jo see them. This worthy in- 
dividual had played all the papooses to 
sleep, had entirely failed in get^ng up 
a conversatl<m with any of his eompa- 
mons, on the ground of t^eir language, 
and was almost dead with weariness, 
when his friends of the morning re* 
turned. He stretihed his heavy limbs, 
and said : — 

" I'm glad to see you by Ph-a-ra-o. 
I*m the tiredst mai) m the colony, and 
I han't been doin* notMi' neither. It's 
desp'rate hard work to sit still 1" 

The red-skins did not understand the 



philosophy of the Fatrol, and they ac- 
cordingly answered ** good,*' at a ven- 
ture, and then set about preparing 
some food. Jacob watched these move- 
ments with a glistening eye, for he had 
eaten nothing since morning, and was 
perfectly ravenous. He took long snuflb 
of the savory steam, as it ascended, 
and picked his teeth in anxious expec- 
tation. 

The meal was prepared, and the 
Patrol was helped to a bountiful sup- 
ply. He devoured it with the greatest 
relish, and after he had finished, he 
wiped his mouth upon the sleeve of his 
jacket, and remarked with great ear- 
nestness, 

'' Now Vm about refreshed enough 
for any uudertakin'. Providence seems 
to be on our side, for it's a-goin' to 
rain, as sartin as there's a sky af>ove us." 

There was every sign of a storm, as 
the Patrol remarked. The sky was 
nearly overcast with dark clouds, and 
the south wind whistled off the lake* 
cold and strong. About dark the rain 
began to descend, and when the last, 
lingering rays of daylight vanished, not 
an object could be discovered at the 
distance of a foot. 

" A powerful time this," said Jacob 
to the two Indians, who, together with 
the girl, were to accompany him to the 
prison — " A most exceUent time. The 
guard will be sheltered, and the devil 
himself could not see us, if he was dis- 
posed to." 

The Indians assented. 

"I calculate we shall not try our 
luck till midnight, or thereabouts-* 
shall we ?" he asked. 

** No,'' repHed the Indian. 

'* Then I reckon 111 take a nap. . I 
had the d-*<le8t kind of roostin' last 
night I When you want me, you must 
call me." 

The Indian promised compliance^ 
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md the Patrol rolled himself into a hut, 
and was, in a little time, snoring pro- 
Ibnndly. The Indian girl and her com- 
rades sat round the little fire, awaiting 
Ihe arrival of their time, in a stillness 
U profound a. the grave. 

As the hour of midmght approached, 
the storm increased in fury and power. 
The branches of the trees swayed to 
and fro, the wind roared and whistled, 
and the rain descended with the great- 
est yiolence. It was very dreary. 

At length Jacob was aroused from 
his slumbers, and his companions sig- 
nified that ihe time for departure had 
arrived. The Patrol rubbed his eyes, 
scratched his head, as if for the pur- 
pose of enlivening his ideas, and then 
declared himself ready to proceed. 

The little party blundered and stum- 
bled through the thicket, but at length 
they reached the high road, and they 
advanced without obstruction. As they 
neared the compact portions of the lit- 
tle city, they used the utmost precau- 
tion to prevent aroui^ng the sentinels, 
or calling the attention of the citizens. 

From the sentinels they had but lit- 
tle to fear, from the citizens, nothing. 
Every thing that could find shelter that 
night, had sought it. Even the watch- 
men who had been intrusted with the 
protection of the old nunnery and 
guard house, were snugly stowed away 
in some dry nook, counting the mo- 
• ments, until they should be relieved. 

Unnoticed, and without disturbing 
anything, they reached the side of the 
guard house, upon which they intended 
to attempt their operations. The girl 
had informed her comrades of the as- 
sailable point, and they had procured 
the necessary implements for thdr la- 
Ikht. 

We have mentioned that there was a 
window on that side of the guard house 
fronting the encampment ot the Tories* 



This window was circular, and was 
raised from the ground, some ten feet. 
Strong wooden bars, covered the panes 
at right angles, and had been deemed 
a sufficent protection for several years. 
Indeed, the whole aperture did not 
seem to be sufficiently large, to admit 
the body of an ordinary sized man. 
The idea that an attempt would ever 
be made to pass through the building 
by that agency, had never entered the 
heads of any of the wise men who had 
commanded it. 

Up to this window, the Indian girl 
was raised. Jacob Dash, being much 
the tallest individual in the company^ 
supported her on his brawny shoulders, 
and provided with a small saw, which 
one of her companions had contrived 
to abstract from the bench of a carpen- 
ter, she commenced sawing off the 
wooden bars. . 

Every thing favored her design. The 
wind kept up a constant roaring be- 
tween the guard house and the hilV 
and together with the pattering of the 
rain drops, completely drowned the 
noise of the saw. "^i^th all her ener- 
gies the nudden applied her instrument, 
and one by one, the little bars dropped 
upon the ground. Jacob encouraged 
her with his voice, and patiently bent 
his back for a platform. 

Henry Kobinson had nearly fallen 
asleep, when the noise of the saw upon 
the bars arrested his attention. At first 
he thought it was the wmd, but by a 
close attention, he discovered what it 
was in reality. He was the only occu- 
pant of the dreary prison, and at cmce 
he knew that some jKie was attempt- 
ing his rescue. 

And who could it be but Jacob Dash. 
He had no other friend near him, for 
hb own fether had consigned him to his 
fate. It must be the Patrol of the 
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Udimtam^ and the bare thought lent a 
new energy to his drooping frame. 

He removed the bench upon which 
he had been reclining directly under 
the window, and mounting upon it, he 
whispered :— 
" Jacob ?" 

The Indian girl heard the sound of 
liis voice, and suspended her operations. 
" Jacob !" repeated Henry. 
This time the Patrol heard him, and 
raising his head so suddenly that he 
nearly pitched the maiden headlong 
from his shoulders, he answered, pla- 
cing his mouth as near to the window 
as possible. 

'' I'm here, boy ! Jist keep cool, and 
we'll open this old pepper-box, or I'm 

d d !" 

Again the Indian girl resumed her 
saw. The consciousness that the pris- 
oner was aware of her exertions, and 
prepared to leave his dismal dungeon, 
caused her to work vigorously, and not 
many moments elapsed, before the Iftet 
obstacle, save a fewHsracked and filthy 
panes of glass, fell to the earth. 

Then she removed the glass, and the 
aperture was free. As himbly as a 
squirrel, she descended from Jacob's 
shoulders, and announced to her fiiends 
that her work was done ! 

Jacob elevated his person upon the 
tips of his toes, and was about to bid 
the young man emerge,^ when he dis- 
covered by the white linen of his collar, 
that his friend was nearly free. 

"Step on to my shoulders;" said 
the Patrol. ''It's a good foundation 
for a good cause." 

Lightly touching the shoulder of his 
friend^ Henry Kobinson leaped to the 
ground, and the next moment was 
grasping his friend's broad palm, with 
a feeling of gratitude and delight ! 

<' It a'nt me !" said Jacob, '' It's our 



little Indian girl, from the Essex w3U 
demess !" 

Heniy was surprised. He had fi»r<> 
gotten the little maiden, and just re- 
membered that slvd was in the 'street, 
as he passed to prison. 

" Let's move from here ;" said Jacob. 
" I shan't feel safe till I git back to the 
old camp again." 

The little company retraced their 
steps. At the foot of the little hill the 
red men turned into their encampment, 
after promising to visit Jacob's ^tab- 
lishment in a day or two. They re- 
ceived ample directions from the Pa- 
trol, and himself and his friend pushed 
on, heedless of the peltmg storm, that 
drenched them thoroughly. 

Before the day dawned, they had 
reached their encampment, but they 
were m a most miserable plight In 
addition to their being most terribly 
drenched, their garments were torn, 
and their limbs bruised, in their dark 
and dangerous traveL 

A cheerful fire soon blazed before 
their httle hut, and whilst Jacob was 
busy preparing something to eat, Henry 
related the history of his adventures in 
St. Johns.. The Patrol was deeply in^r 
terested, and when the narrative was 
brought to a conclusion, he said : — 
" By my stars ! That was a most 

exquiential desperate figlit ! D d 

if it wasn't r 

It needed no downy couch to lull 
either the Patrol or Henry Robinson 
to sleep that night. All wet and tat- 
tered as they were, they crawled into 
their hut, after supper, and the rain 
had cleared away, and the sun 8h<Mie 
brightly, when they awoke. 

Not knowing the extent of the searoh 
that might be made for the esoaped 
prisoner, they remained dosely con- 
cealed throughout the whole da]s» 
Jacob's foresight had .provided thm 
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wMh an abnndanoe et proTiaoo, and in 
oonyening about the rescue, and in re- 
piuring the damages done to their g^ar- 
ments, they whiled away the day. 

*' The next pull, we git the gal away 
from em. IVe got the plan already 
laid, and I know well succeed." 

This plan was accordingly laid be- 
fore Henry, and it met with his hearty 
approval. 



Two days after the eseape, their 
little camp was yinted by the Indians 
who had assisted in the enterprise. 
They informed the comrades that the 
Queen Churlotte was hauled up to the 
dock, and was receiving her passengers 
on board, preparatory to sailing the 
next day. 



CHAPTER XVn. 
THE DOOMED VESSEL* 
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T^B morning after his fruitless visit 
to his son. Major Bolunson was visited 
by Carleton. 

** Did you visit your son, last night ?" 
ad[ed the Governor. 

" I did." 

"Did you make the contemplated 
proposal to' him ?" 

" I did." 
Successfully ?" 

No ! He spumed every offer." 
I thought as much. You must 
wait until his confinement becomes irk- 
some, before the offer of freedom has 
any charms for him. We don't know 
the value of a thing untU we want it." 

"I will vi^t him again to-morrow. 
Will you accompany me ?" ^ * 

'' If you think it advisable." 
* ** It would, perhaps, add weight to 
my entreaties." 

''Then I will go, with pleasure. I 
have just been talking to the physidan 
about the girl." 

« Miss Clara ?" 

"Yes." 

" How is she V* 

"Getting on finely. The disease 
has assumed a favorable appearance, 
mid there is no longer any danger." 
• ^ I am happy to hear it." 



"Perhaps the offer of her hand^ 
would prove a powaful inducement 
to your son." . 

" I offered it ?" 

" And he refused ?" 

" He did, upon the conditions that I 
pnnnised. He would have refused a 
thousand lives upon the same terms." 

" Let him reflect upon his condition 
a short lime. We have nothing to 
lose by delay. He is safe at present." 

" We will put down our visit, then, 
for to-morrow." 

"So be it. To-morrow I wll go 
with you." 

And Carleton retired to his cabinet^ 
and the Major wandered about the 
town, to while away the time. 

Early the next mormng, the eld 
man's breakfast was prepared. His 
nund was too full of Ihe designed in- 
terview, to heed the good things that 
were set before lum, and he ate me- 
chanically. Then he arose from the 
table, and hastened to the apartment 
of his friend. 

"All ready, I see," said Carleton. 
"Well, 111 go with you in a few 
moments." 

They walked toward the prison. 
When they came within sight of it. 
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ikty observied a crowd assembled^ and 
■oldiers were hunryiiig to and firo. 

** What can be ^e meaning of that 
exdtement V* asked Oarlet(m. '* Some- 
thing imusual has oocurred." 

They qmckened thar stepsi and has- 
tened forward. Fears of the most har- 
nissing description, took possessi(m of 
the old man*s mind. Had his son 
committed snicide? Was he danger- 
ously ill ? 

These, and a hmidred similar ques- 
tions, he asked himself, but the idea 
of an escape never once ^occurred to 
him. In the midst of his perplexities 
they arrived at the prison door. 

*' What is the meaning of this crowd 
and bustle," asked Carleton, in a stem 
tbne. 

The sentinel at the door doffed his 
cap, and replied. 

" The prisoner, sir " 

" What of the prisoner ?" interrupted 
Carleton, impetuously. 

"The prisoner has escaped!!' said 
the sentinel. 

** Escaped /" cried Carleton. 

** Escaped !" echoed* the old man, in 
a hollow tone. 

" Yes, sir, escaped V^ 

" Open the door ;" cried Carleton. 

And he strode into the prison, closely 
followed by the old Major. 

" I call upon God to witness," said 
he, when the door was closed upon 
them, *' this escape is not through my 
connivance." 

"No one suspects you, my friend! 
least of all do I," replied Carleton. 

They examined the window through 
which the prisoner had passed. Its 
wooden bars had evidently been sawed 
fxom the outside. 

"Fools that we were;" said Carle- 
ton. "There was scarcely an ob- 
•taeie to prevent him from going. 
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Ifit friends have asosted him f roBOi the 
onteide, and he ia fiu: from us now." 
His friends I*' asked the Major. 
To be sore. Do you suppose the 
lad ever ventured here alone, and with* 
out an errand ? No doubt bat he was 
well accompanied. By the godal 
The schooner shall this day be broo^ 
around, and the prisoners placed oa 
board, or this infernal Arnold will lib- 
erate the remainder without paying me 
their value." 

Anew light dawned upon the old 
man. His son's errand had probably 
been to set free the American prisoDera» 
as the attempts at negotiation had 
Med. 

" We can do no good here ;" aaid 
Carleton, " and may as well retonu I 
shall put the schooner in motion, im* 
mediately.'' 

They returned to the mansion, and a 
crew was soon on board the Queen 
Charlotte, preparing her for a voyage. 
Carleton also summoned the physiciaa 
to his rooms. 

" How's that woman patient of your% 
doctor ? Can she stand a voyage down 
the Lake ?" 

" To be sure. I think it would be 
of advantage to her.'^ 

"Then see that she is })repared. 
To-morrow, or next day, I shall send 
her to Albany. Clinton must furnish 
a guard for my captives, for I cannot." 

" But, if my son should return, and 
close m with my offer?" asked the old 
man. 

" Your son will never return," said 
the Gk>v^itor ; " or, if he did, it would 
only be to liberate the girl, without 
so much as thankmg you. li he doei^ 
I promise you she shall be produced." 

The Major retired to his room, ettrsiBi^ 
the good luck that attended the rebda» 
and thwarted his schemes. 

The schooner was prepared wHk 
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the utmost expedition, and Clara Ma- 
rion with other American piisonen 
placed on board. The schooner imme- 
diately weighed anchor, and proceeded 
qn her voyage. 

" There, by G— d !" exclaimed Oarle- 
ton, who was watching the departure 
of the vessel. "Now I feel that the 
prisoners are safe, for Arnold has not 
got a sail upon the Lake." 

Alas ! how imcertain are all human 
calculations ! 

Jacob Dash treated his Indian visit- 
ers with great politeness. He cooked 
them a delicious repast of venison, fur- 
nished them with tobacco for their pipes, 
and succeeded in making them pleased 
with themselves and himself. 

With customary shrewdness the Pa- 
trol then unfolded to them his plan for 
the capture of the schooner. He 
solicited their aid, with some fifteen or 
twenty of their companions. 

The red men had learned the whole 
of Carleton's schemes, for involving them 
in the quarrel between the colonies and 
the mother land, and entertained for 
that worthy functionary, the most 
bitter hatred. The girl he had intend- 
ed his minions to murder, was a 
favorite of the tribe, and her comrades 
promised Jacob the assistance he re- 
quired. 

They returned at once to their own 
camp, sent their women and children 
home, and with some twenty warriors 
jmd one small boat, returned to the 
Patrol and Henry. 

Some twenty miles below the little 
camp, a bold promontory set out into 
fhe lake some distance. To this pro- 
montory the whole party hastened, in 
order to arrive there before the passage 
of the schooner, and they brought 
thdr boats with them. 

At a distance of some half a mile 
from the shore, a fire was built upland 



a smoke kept going, in order that the 
place might be seen from the lake. 
After this was effected, and a covert 
found for the men, the scout unfolded 
his purposes, and proceeded to instruct 
his companions in their duty. 

" Now !" said he, " 111 tell you all 
about tlus business ! The schooner 
has got to be had, and well have her. f 
Here's the plan. Tou all know we've 
got two boats. I'm agoin' to git into one 
of em, and three of you folks into the 
other. When the schooner comes in 
sight I'm agoin' to pull for her, and I 
want the other boat to puU after me, 
as if you was chasin' me. Tou must 
keep some distance behind, to dodge 
the schooner's gims. Ill signal to the 
vessel, and pull straight for her, and 
they'll take me aboard. After I'm 
aboard, you come back, and git "into 
ambush. I'll make a pretence to bring 
the biggest part of the schooner's crew 
ashore, and will lead him to the am- 
bush. When I git em right I'll fall 
flat down, and then boys you must pep- 
per em. Don't let one escape. Then 
you can put on their clothes and we'll 
git back to the schooner. They'll be 
but a man or two on deck, and I cal- 
culate that then, she's our boat, prison- 
ers and all !" 

This plan was pronounced excellent, 
and all the arrangement* were at once 
made. Jacob tore from his own body 
linen, a small strip, and suspended it 
to a pole, and took his station in one 
boat, whilst his pursuers occupied ano- 
ther. In this position they waited for 
the approach of the doomed vessel. 

It was a long and anxious watch, but 
near sunset the schooner made her 
appearance. 

"There she comes!" shouted the 
Patrol, and he sprung to his oars as if 
his life depended upon his exertions. 

His small white flag was raised in 
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fhe bow of tlie skiff, and like the light- 
ning it shot over the waters. Whto i^ 
had gained a sufficient advance the 
pursuing boat followed in the rear. 

For some time the chase was kept 
up, and at last the schooner bore down 
toward them, as if she had discovered 
them. Jacob rose up in Ids boat, 
waved his hat in th6 air, and shouted :-*- 

"Shipah-o^y! Help!" 

In a moment a light blue smoke 
curled above the deck, and a shot evi- 
dently intended for the hinder boat 
ricocketted across the water. Jacob 
again laid to his oars and soon shot 
alongside the vessel. He was hoisted 
upon deck. 

" Where's the Captain ?" eaid Jacob. 
**1 owe him somethin* for savin* me 

from them d d Whigs. They was 

goin* to eat me, after robbin' me of twen- 
ty thousand poimds in good goold !" 

A young man answered as the Cap- 
tain, and Jacob taking him by the arm, 
told him of his robbery and his miracu- 
lous escape. He thus concluded his 
dolorous narrative : — 

" I'll tell you what it is. Captain ; I 
don't like to be robbed of my money, 
but to think that it should go to sup- 
port a set of ongainly Whigs is the 
worst of the whole matter. These 
maraudin' devils is camped over here, 
and if you let me have a few boats full 
of men, I'll upset the whole encamp- 
ment and git my money back. If I do 
I'll give you one half of it in good goold, 
upon the deck." 

The Captam's ejes glistened. 

" How many is there of them ?" he 
asked. 

" Jest a dozen." 
How came they to rob you ?" 
I was always a friend of the king, 
and was a comin' up from Vemiont,- 



rebels. I means to come up with {he 
fleet when it was down there, but I 
couldn't git ready, so I had to come a 
horseback These fellers fell in with 
me, and pretended for awhile that they 
was Tories. So I told *em all about 
my consams, and then they robbed me* . 
I afterwards found out that they'd been * 
up to St. Johns to git a young feller 
out of jail. 

' " The devil !" cried the Captain ; " is * 
the young fellow with them ?" I 

" Yes. He's the leadin' rapscallion 
amongst them !" i 

Instantly the crew were ordered to 
furl the sails, and drop the anchor. 

" The capture of that fellow ;" mut- 
tered the Captain ; " will bring me pro* 
motion." 

Then he turned to Jacob and said : 

** Now let us understand one another. 
You are to lead us to their encamp- 
ment, and if wc recover your gold, one 
half shall be mine !" 

"That's it exactly. You shall have 
one half." 

V " Lower away the boats !" cried the 
Captam, and then he hurried about the 
decks, preparing the men for the ad- 
venture. The boats were lowered, 
filled with men, amongst whom was 
Jacob, and only two old seamen were 
left in charge of the schooner. They 
soon reached the land, and forming in- 
to a column, started for the woods, Ja- 
cob Dash taking the lead. i 

" You see that smote ahead, yonder, 
don't you ?" asked Jacob of the Cap- 
tain beside him. 

" Yes." 
Well they're thar !" 
Forward !" cried the Captain ; and 
they rushed on. 

True to his appointment with his 
friends, Jacob conducted the Tories 
where I used to live, to live in Canada, into the middle of the ambuscade. He 
where they amt so many of the d-nl I suddenly fell prostrate upon his £emm^ 
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sod tken the Indians aroae upon every 
side of him, with a terrible yell, and 
poured apon the astonished Toriesi a 
destructive discharge. But two or three 
remained miinjuredy and thej were so 
affiighted that they oould not i fly.— » 
Their foes rushed in upon them, and 
the scalping' knife and tomahawk 
closed the scene. 
4 " Well did ! by Jul*us Csesar !" cried 
Jacob, rising to his feet. " Now boys 
for the schooner 1" 

It was quite dark, when they reached 
the boats and pulled for the schooner. 



Deeming them friends, the oldi/Mamen 
lude no reristance to their coming up- 
on dedjit >nd they ' did pot discover the 
mifltahB until they were secured below. 
. "I command this craft, I reckon!** 
said Jacob. "Up anchor^ boys, and 
out with the sail. Here goes for Crown 
Fintr 

These orders weie obeyed, and Jacob 
took the helm of the Q^een Charlotte. 
We need not say that Henry Robinson 
was in the cabin, bende the couch of. 
Clara Mark>n. 



CONCLUSION. 



A day or two after the afi&ir of the 
schooner, a great excitement existed at 
Crown Point. Long rows of troops, 
and grinning cannon, were drawn up on 
the shore, and officers were mingling 
with the men, giving them instructions, 
and urging them to firmness; Arnold 
was amongst them, his pale face ex- 
pressive of anxiety. 

What was the cause of this excite- 
ment? 

A schooner had appeared off the 
harbor, and was bearing down to the 
shore, with great steadiness. It was 
expected that the British fleet had re- 
turned to batter the settlement. 

On kept the schooner. A death-like 
silence pervaded the shore. The match- 
es were burning in the hands of the 
artillery-men, and the soldiers grasped 
their muskets tightly. 

The schooner approached the shore. 
There was no hostile »ign about her, 
and Arnold leaped upon a gun and 
shouted, 

"Ship ahoy! What schooner is that?" 

Every sound was hushed to hear the 
^ply. A tall figure appeared upon 



deck with a speaking trumpet, and an- 
swered in a stentorian voice : — 

*^ IV% the Queen Charlotte/ Captam 
Dash, of the continental service, and he 
d d to you r 

A shout that echoed far and wide, 
went up at this announcement. The 
troops dispersed, the cannon were 
wheeled away, and the schooner was 
moored alongside the docks. The 
prisoners were released, and soon ming- 
led amongst their friends. 

We have but little more to add. The 
Major died in Canada, and never j*e- 
tumed to his home. Henry was mar- 
ried to Clara Marion, and their descend- 
ants yet occupy the farm at Shoreham, 
upon which the young man lived after 
the close of the war. Our old friend 
Jacob, remained with Arnold until that 
gifted officer sold himself for British 
gold. Then he mingled in the war 
elsewhere. The St. Francis Indians re- 
turned to their tribe, and the Httle maid, 
in after years, used frequently to spend 
whole weeks at the residence of Henry 
Bobinson and Clara. She married one 
of the young men of her tribe. 
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